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EUROPE-743 


1, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 
ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE 


Weekly Departures from New York March thru November 





QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH e S.S. UNITED STATES e S.S. ROTTERDAM @ EMPRESS of BRITAIN 
S.S. MAASDAM e S.S. FLANDRE e S.S. HANSEATIC e PAN AMERICAN JETS e BOAC JETS 


* Tour Features: 


Visiting ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, 
AUSTRIA, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, MONTE CARLO, FRANCE. Also, tours including IRELAND, SCOTLAND 
and WALES and 3 Week Air Tours available. Special Tours to Passion Play in Oberammergau and several tours feature 
Olympic Games in Rome. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL EXPENSE including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy class air fare. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 44 members. Early reservations necessary. 





% Special Attractions and Program of Evening Entertainment: 
LONDON—Welcoming cocktail party; evening performance at Palladium Theatre; visit to Madame Tussaud’s Wax- 
works Exhibition. 
AMSTERDAM—Luncheon at the world famous ‘Five Flies’’ restaurant; scenic tour of the city via canal motorlaunch. 
ROTTERDAM—Visit the International Flower Exhibition ‘The Floriade"’. 
RHINE RIVER—Picturesque steamer journey up the Rhine, with its famous old castles and vineyards along the 
Rhine Valley. 
HEIDELBERG—Evening visit to one of the colorful Student Bierhalls. 
LUCERNE—Dinner at the unique Stadtkeller with a course of the Swiss national food, cheese fondue, followed by 
an evening of Swiss folklore and entertainment. 
ROME—Evening tour of the illuminated ruins of Rome, viewing the floodlit Colosseum and the ancient Forum of 
the Caesars. 
NICE—A visit to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in the tiny country of Monaco. 
PARIS—Evening tour of this gay, sophisticated city, with its illuminated monuments and grand boulevards; Cruise 
on the River Seine, on the Paris river boat ''Les Bateaux-Mouches”’. 
VENICE—An evening at an outdoor cafe in the softly lighted St. Mark’s Square. 
These are just a few of the many exciting attractions included in every Caravan Tour. Also included are sightseeing 
tours of the famous cities in Europe. LONDON... . Buckingham Palace, Picadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, London 
Bridge, Tower of London. BRUSSELS ... Palace of Justice, Guild Hall, King’s Palace. HEIDELBERG .. . famous ruined 
Castle and the Old University. ROME... St. Peter’s Square, St. Paul's Outside the Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, 
Catacombs. PARIS ... The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Eiffel Tower, Arc de Triomphe, Montmartre, Left 
Bank, Napoleon's Tomb. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Write for Free Booklet No. 31-B 











CARAVAN Miediterranean 


Cruise and Tour of NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE 


23 Sailings from New York February 2nd thru October 29th on American Export Lines 










Visit MOROCCO, Africa; SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ITALY, FRANCE, MONTE 

from SI O 9 8 CARLO, GIBRALTAR, ISLAND of MAJORCA, CANARY ISLANDS. Personally 
aT Escorted-All Expense including round trip tourist steamship, First Class Land Tour, 

All Shore Excursions and Program of Night Entertainment. Later return if desired. 

Cruise the Sunlane Route to Europe via the South Atlantic and the i 
r oe Mediterranean... Enjoy Colorful Mediterranean Ports, Mysterious _— s 
Caravan Tours, Inc. African Cities, Romantic Islands, Exciting International Resorts, Gay ~~ § 


| 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. | Sophisticated Capitals, Ancient Walled Cities. 





Please send Free European Booklet No. 31-B 
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summertime study .. . 


M4 a valuable 


. opportunity 


What curriculum adjustments are needed in our 
classrooms to better prepare today’s children for 


tomorrow’s world . . . are textbooks and teaching 





materials adequate for learning about the space age and 
the sciences . . . what is the most recently developed 
knowledge and what are the latest viewpoints that 
should be an integral part of the course content in the 


various subject matter fields . . . should the 





“individualized reading” method be employed . . . what 





methods are best for teaching a foreign language in the 
elementary grades . . . what are the uses and abuses of 


television in the classroom? 


During its 1960 Summer Sessions, Penn State will 
offer an extensive program of courses, conferences, 


and seminars to help teachers and school administrators 








become better prepared to provide the sound, dynamic 
educational leadership needed to deal with the rapidly 
changing and complex problems confronting our schools 


and our society today. 


| THE 1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Inter-Session—June 13 to July 1 

Mid-Session—July 5 to August 12 
Post-Session—August 15 to September 2 

First Six Weeks Session—June 13 to July 22 
Second Six Weeks Session—July 25 to September 2 


for further information and bulletins address: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Willard Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 





UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA sir 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 








With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 





W. H. Aregood 
Schuylkill Haven 








F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, “T 
P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. ‘1 
2 © Please mail your free folder about ff 
GROUP PROTECTION ... without obli- t 
gation. 
i C) | want to join the Educators Group in I 











| my school. Tell me how to apply. } 

J Name .......... i 
Address £ 
City State 

i School i 
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In This Issue 


@The important work done by the 
Commission on ,Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the 
PSEA is featured in a four-page 
center spread in this issue. The re- 
port contains significant statements 
from the speakers at the TEPS con- 
ference and the conclusions on the 
three discussion topics. 


@ Working with kindergarten pupils 
is a delightful experience and Ellen 
W. Fritz of Lancaster County tells 
about her project on growing plants 
in an article in this issue. 


@The most important item on the 


| Federal legislation program for schools 


is the Murray-Metcalf bill. A state- 
ment on the situation in regard to this 
bill is given by William G. Carr, 


| Executive Secretary of the National 
| Education Association. 


@<As the January issue is planned, 
the 1959 session of the General 
Assembly continues. 


@In the February issue the 1959 
PSEA convention will be reported. 
Action taken at these sessions pro- 
vides the program of PSEA for 1960. 


These Belong to January 


Gold of pendant willow arms, 

Pink of sunrise meadows, 

Silver smoke from snowbound farms, 

Violet mountain shadows; 

Cobalt of a blue jay’s wing, 

Scarlet alder berries, 

Green in every pasture spring, 

These are January's. 

He is sightless who can speak 

Of winter's sober raiment, 

When every day belies the bleak 

In richest color payment. 

—BARBARA OVERTON CHRISTIE, 

Christian Science Monitor 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 

Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. Crain MOosER Associate Secretary 
EuGENE P. BErRTIN 
Haroitp J. KocH 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


' M. ELizABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
| MarRGARET E. HASSLER 


| 


Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








The Lessons We Learn In School — Mele Us Achieve Success 


























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914, by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. =y 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 


(1 Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster 
0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 

Your Name 
Name of School 
School Address 
City and State y 
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By SHIP this Summer... 


4 


AROUND 


the WORLD 
or 


AROUND 


AFRICA! 
56 Days or More From $1669 


Haws the vacation you'll re- 
member all your life —at a truly 
reasonable cost! On the World 
Cruise, you sail from New York, 
see Paris, the Riviera, the Pyra- 
mids, Suez, India, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Hong Kong, Japan 
and Hawaii. For the Around-Africa 
Cruise, you board a gleaming liner 
in New York, visit London, Italy, 
Suez, Kenya, Arabia, Zanzibar, 
South Africa, St. Helena and the 
Canary Islands. And you relax — 
you tour in luxurious shipboard 
comfort. Our representative meets 
your congenial group at each port, 
handles all details. De luxe land 
arrangements, first class hotels, 
most meals and all activities are 
included in the one low fare. Se- 
lect your cruise now and see your 
travel agent; or, send in the cou- 
pon below. 


WORLD CRUISE from New York, 
eastbound returning to San Francisco 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 5 June 29 57 1975 
May 20 July 7 49 1995 
June 3 July 27 56 2035 
June 17 Aug. 7 52 2195 
June 30 Aug. 24 57 2245 
July 21 Sept. 6 48 2095 


WORLD CRUISE from San Francisco, 
westbound returning to New York 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 12 July 5 55 2075 
June 9 Aug. 2 55 2095 
July 7 Aug. 29 54 2195 


AROUND-AFRICA CRUISE from New York, 
returning to New York 


LEAVE RETURN DAYS FARE 
May 11 Aug. 2 84 1759 
May 20 Aug. 11 84 1669 
June 15 Aug. 26 73 1925 
June 30 Sept. 15 78 1895 


Or, cross the Atlantic by air; 
save 10 to 20 days. Ask for details. 








FOUR WINDS CRUISES’~' ! 


175 5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y.* GR 5-5740 i 


Please send details on é 


World Cruise [] Around-Africa Cruise (] t 


Name. 





Address. 





City State 
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| eggs. 
| orange and yellow 


The January Cover 


Our cover artist uses four of our 
very common roadside flowers to de- 
velop a beautiful cover for January. 

As indicated in the order of ap- 
| pearance they are butter and eggs, 
| sometimes called toadflax; mullein, 
| sometimes known as the American 


Wort, a wanderer from the Old 
World, that grows almost everywhere, 
and the cone flower, sometimes called 
black-eyed Susan. 


flannel or velvet plant; Saint John’'s- | 


With the possible exception of the | 


St. John’s-Wort, these flowers are 
very distinctive. 
Susan, very similar to the daisies in 
formation, is, indeed, most conspicu- 
ous when contrasted with the multi- 
tudes of daisies of the meadows and 


The black-eyed | 


fields with their white petals and | 


yellow stamens. 
The mullein stands as a sentinel in 


dry pastures and rocky hillsides. The | 
leaves are very soft and covered with | 


so many fine white downy hairs that 
they are almost woolly. 


The stock it- | 


self with the blooms at the top rises | 
from two to seven feet above the 
ground and somehow in its erectness | 
| and duration through the summer 


gives a suggestion of sturdy per- 
manence as compared with many of 
its frail floral neighbors. 


Butter and eggs are the delight | 


of childhood. Botanists tell us that 
here is another common roadside 
weed, very tenacious and very diffi- 
cult to eradicate 


To those who are familiar with this 
flower it is not necessary to attempt 





to explain why it is called butter and | 


in the bloom 
somehow naturally suggests its name. 


| In reality the tubular yellow flowers 


are very complex. The corolla is two- 


_ lipped, the upper one has two lobes, 


the lower one three. The center one 


| of the lower three extends into a sac- 
| like spur with a protruding orange 
| palate which closes the throat of the | 
blossom. They tell us this arrange- | 


ment is designed for the bumblebee 
whose weight on the lower lip opens 


The exquisite combination of | 


the flower, permits him to get at the | 
nectar, and as he returns with his 


cargo of nectar, bumbling and buzzing 
to his nest, the flower is tightly 
closed to pilfering ants. 


In mass, in Cetail, 
arrangement, these flowers 


or in natural | 
reflect | 


the masterful hand of Mother Nature. | 
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For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 
best travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


LATIN AMERICA 


Ge AFRICA @ THE WORLD 
Most comprehensive itineraries; $ 

Stimulating, congenial groups; 

experienced, inspiring leaders; 

fine hotels, excellent meals ~ 585. 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery Hes 
the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford's Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today’s English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our eul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 











250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF Press KUM: 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 





ATA 
COST AS LOW 


AS 3/¢ 
PER PUPIL” 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 





IT’S VERSATILE... 
ment program. 


1T’S ACCURATE... 


fits into any reading improve- 


Lifetime electric motor pro- 


. vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 


STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as. 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
. ‘‘best of its ”* |. . “more convenient’”’.. . 

**so quiet’’ . . . ‘flexible and adaptable”’ . 
increase 70 to 300%.’’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 ¢ 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. PJ-01 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5. 

FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


. “rate 


SD ad 1 om Yd DURABLE! 
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90 tons in one bite! 


MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 






Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 tons at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 





FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 00108 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
(J Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


( Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 





Name. 

School 

Street. 

City. Zone. State. 

















Position or grade. 
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Green Tom 


ELLEN W. FRITZ 
Quarryville Borough 
Elementary School 


ecient time when nature 
awakens from its long winter 
rest period—the time of faith, hope, 
and promise of new creation. How 
can we create an appreciation and 
interest in these events in the lives of 
our five-year olds? May we now 
place in the sma!l hands of those who 
have been protected, nourished, and 
cared for since birth some responsi- 
bilities and in turn help them to reap 
the pleasures of watching the miracle 
of growth unfold before their eyes. 

When can you best introduce a 
planting unit? It can be done as 
early as February when all the 
bright colored seed catalogs are sent 
out. Looking through ours we dis- 
cussed the pictures of the flowers and 
vegetables that we could recognize 
Next, we decided which grew best in 
our climate and could be grown in- 
doors. We purchased the seed and 
some potting soil because February 
is not the best time to be digging soil 
outdoors in Pennsylvania. 

Carefully the seeds were planted 
in egg boxes to be transplanted later. 
The beans and sweet peas were 
placed in tin cans because larger 
seeds require more soil. 


Gardens—Real and Chemical 


Magnifying glasses were in constant 
use to see who could spot the first 
sign of life. Within four days the 
marigolds made their appearance. 
It was such fun for each of us to take 
care of our own row—watering it 
every other day and turning the box 
around so that the sun would not 
draw our plants crooked. 

While watching for our real gardens 
to grow, we mace chemical gardens. 
Large pieces of coal were covered 
with a solution of salt, blueing, water, 
and ammonia. These began to grow 
immediately. Two days later they 
were tumbling over the edge of their 
container. Another activity that we 
enjoyed was making our own seed 
catalogs. These produced some rare 
varieties never before seen. 
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Thumbs 


Soon the little plants were getting 
too large for the egg boxes, so it was 
necessary to transplant them. Now 
the ground had thawed down by our 
creek so we bundled up and took our 
wagon and shovels and scooped up 
some fine soil that had been washed 
up along the bank of the creek. 

Back to the kindergarten room to 
mix the soil with sand from our sand- 
box and vermiculite. Such cutting 
and mixing until we had a fine pot- 
ting soil for our baby plants! Now 
very gently with a teaspoon we 
lifted our precious plants and their 
soil out of the egg boxes and into a 
large cardboard box lined with plastic 
and filled with our new potting soil 
What a nice flat of plants to care for 
until the weather was warmer! 


Root Growth 


At the same time we were planting 
our seeds we also broke slips from 
our geranium, coleus, and begonia 
plants. These were placed in water 
in a glass container and examined 
every few days for root growth. How 
large these plants seemed when 
placed beside the small plants we had 
grown from seed. 

We had some daffodil bulbs that 
had been kept in our garage all 
winter and these were also planted. 
In three weeks buds began to appear. 
The flowers were very small, but it 
was a treat to have daffodils blooming 
in our room in March. 

Forsythia branches and pussy wil- 
lows were brought indoors and placed 
on top of the piano. A large sweet 
potato in water provided interesting 
number experiences by measuring 
the growth of the runners—first with 
the ruler and later with the yardstick. 


(1) Digging fine soil along the bank of 
the cree 


(2) Back in the kindergarten, mixing 
the soil, sand, and vermiculite 


(3) Painting the greenhouse 


(4) Making crepe paper flowers for 
mothers at Easter 


As our planting project gained mo- 
mentum, we Cceciced we certainly 
must have a green house in which tc 
grow our plants. A large refrigerator 
box was donated by one of the 
fathers and with the help of the 
janitor a roof and windows were con- 
structed. How busy we were paint- 
ing our greenhouse—(green of 
course!). When it was completed 
we placed all our seedlings, slips, and 
bulbs in it. 

A trip to our local green house 
gave us another idea. We must have 
flowers! Carefully we formed ruffled 
crepe paper into flowers and taped 
them on evergreen branches. These 
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we stuck into tin cans filled with soil 
and zinnia seeds. (a surprise for 
Mother for Easter).’ 

I think of no way actually to 
measure the amount of pleasure we 
have experienced, the number of facts 
we have learned, or the interest we 
have created, but each time a child 
brings a flower or bouquet to school 
and the others eagerly rush to try 
to identify it, I feel a real glow of 
satisfaction. 


A Teacher Speaks 


| am a teacher. 

And because this is my task, 

A part of me can then live on 
In every life my own has touched. 


Through the years hundreds of childish 
eyes 

Have turned to mine in earnest trust- 
fulness. 

Hundreds have needed that which | 
can give. 

For more than Reading, more than 
Numbers, 

More than any academic skill 

This, | must teach. 


ba? love should be the guiding star in 

ife, 

A stronger weapon far than ugly hate. 

That we must try with all our hearts to 
understand 

Each other. And doing so, we always 
can forgive. 

That kindness is a plant which bears the 
fruit of friendship. 

And fairness knows no difference of 
color, race, or creed. 

| must teach courage to admit one’s 
faults, 

To meet the disappointments which can 
sear a life, 

That kind of courage which will turn a 
tear into a smile 

And go straight on to meet success 
that’s just ahead. 

| must teach faith in God and country, 
in others and ourselves. 

And show them how to always look 
for beauty, 

In a smile, the sky at sunset, Mother's 
love, 

In song of birds, and fragrance of a 
flower. 

For well | know the healing power 
which beauty has. 


And teaching thus each day, | dare 
not then forget 
hat many faults have |, and much to 
learn. 
That | must ever strive for worthiness to 
teach 
These, your children. 
—Ada A. Downey, Latrobe 
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A Statement on 


The Murray-Metcalf Bill 


WILLIAM G. CARR 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


bee ONLY SCHOOL bills now before 
the Congress which merit the full 
support of the Congress, the Ad- 
ministration, and the American pub- 
lic are those of the Murray-Metcalf 


type. 


Amounts Authorized 


These are large-fund, broad-pur- 
pose bills which allow the states 
freedom to apply federal funds in 
any proportion they see fit to the 
construction of school facilities and 
the staffing of schools with qualified 
teachers. The Murray-Metcalf bill 
would make available $25 per child 
of school age ($1.1 billion for the 
U. S.) to each state during the first 
year that it was in operation. In 
its original form the Metcalf bill 
(HR 22) would have increased to 
$50 per child in the second year, 
$75 per child in the third, and finally 
to $100 per child in the fourth year 
and each year thereafter. 


As the bill was reported by the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, HR 22 was cut back to $25 
per child annually for four years. 
On this basis Pennsylvania would re- 
ceive in 1959-60, $64,925,000. The 
NEA recognizes the amount allo- 
cated under the Murray-Metcalf 
bill and the duration of the bill to be 
legitimate areas for compromise since 
these areas do not affect the basic 
principles of the bill. However, the 
NEA will seek restoration of the 
original amounts and duration when 
HR 22 is debated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 


Freedom of Choice 


The Murray-Metcalf bill was de- 
signed as a permanent program to 
Strengthen state and local control 
of education by providing the state 
and local school systems with both 


the funds and the freedom to use 
these funds to fit their needs. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill contains 
a maintenance-of-effort formula to 
assure reasonable state and _ local 
effort to support education. This 
formula does not discriminate against 
the states that have relatively low 
income per child of school age, as do 
most other bills. The maintenance- 
of-effort formula in the Murray- 
Metcalf bill does not contain an 
escape provision for the wealthy 
states. The provision applies to every 
state alike. 

There are no state and _ local 
matching provisions in the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. The reasonable main- 
tenance-of-effort provision is suffi- 
cient to assure that federal funds 
will not supplant state and _ local 
funds for education. Funds pro- 
vided under the Murray-Metcalf bill 
would not in any way unbalance the 
normal operation of state and local 
school systems; they would strength- 
en and sustain state and local control 
of schools. 


NEA Supports Because 


The NEA continues to support the 
principles of the Murray-Metcalf bill 
because: 

1. Substantial federal funds must 
be made available for education 
if we are to survive and prosper 
as a free people. 

2. State and local control of educa- 
tion is necessary to maintain our 
free democratic institutions. 

3. Therefore, we can support only 
such legislation which will pro- 
vide federal funds in a way that 
will strengthen state and local 
control of education. The Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill was designed 
with this specific purpose in 
mind. 

4. The Murray-Metcalf bill pro- 
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vides substantial funds for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary 
education with the states hav- 
ing freedom to choose how they 
will apportion the money be- 
tween teachers’ 
school construction. This free- 
dom-of-choice principle is essen- 
tial to strengthening state and 
local control of schools. 


. In light of the present varied 


needs of the states, any bill 
that does not permit the states 
discretion in apportioning their 
federal funds between salaries 
and construction constitutes un- 
wise and unnecessary restraint 
upon state and local school 
systems. 


. School legislation enacted by 


the 86th Congress should not 
require state and local school 
systems to submit, as a pre- 
requisite for receiving federal 
funds, formal plans for ex- 
penditure of these funds for the 
review or approval of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 
State and local school boards 
have workable plans for using 
funds they presently have avail- 
able for salaries and construc- 
tion. Local School Boards, 
with the appropriate advice of 
other agencies in their states 
and communities, are capable 
of developing satisfactory plans 
for spending federal funds for 
salaries and construction with- 
out the review or approval of 
the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


. School legislation enacted by 


the 86th Congress should not 
require state and local school 
systems to match federal funds. 
State and local school systems 
are currently spending approxi- 
mately $14 billion for elemen- 
tary and seconda. y schools while 
the federal government is spend- 
ing less than $500 million. 
Under this lopsided arrange- 
ment, state and local school 
systems are already matching 
federal contributions by about 
30 to 1. Federal funds for edu- 
cation should supplement, not 
supplant, state and local funds. 
The provision for maintenance 
of state and local effort con- 
tained in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill will provide such assurance 


salaries and. 


and at the same time provide 
flexibility to states in meeting 
their educational needs. 


Base for Quality Education 


What the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration will do about financing 
schools is now a national issue. The 
question is no longer: Will federal 
funds be made available for educa- 
tion? The issue is how will these 
funds be made available. Will the 
Congress enact still wider prolifera- 
tions of special aids on a short-term 
emergency basis with no real strength- 
ening of the total educational fabric 
and very real danger of federal in- 
fluence on the favored aspects of the 
school program? Or will the Congress 
move to join with the states and local 
communities in providing the broad 
financial base for quality education 
essential to the safety and welfare 
of the Republic? 


The American people want quality 
education for their children, and they 
intend to get it. The American 
people are ready and willing to pay 
the price for both first-rate teachers 
and good classrooms. 


The NEA respectfully suggests 
that both major political parties and 
all political candidates examine their 
positions in the light of the needs 
for quality education for all American 
children. The NEA is confident that 
the American voters will be care- 
fully assessing these positions during 
the coming year. 


In the unlikely event that the 
Administration's debt service bill 
or a similar school construction 
proposal comes to a vote in either 
House, the National Education Asso- 
ciation will urge that it be defeated. 


If a bill providing federal grants 
for school construction only comes to 
a vote in either House, the Associa- 
tion will urge that it be amended to 
include teachers’ salaries with free- 
dom of choice to the states to decide 
priorities. 


If no satisfactory school support 
bill embodying the principles of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill is enacted in 
the next session of Congress, the 
Association will endeavor to make 
this matter a major issue in the 
political campaigns of 1960 so that 
the American people may again 
express their mandate for the enact- 
ment of such legislation in 1961. 





Crt Salon 


Cart E. SEIFERT of Mechanicsburg 
has resigned his position as Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to accept a position with the U. S. 
Office of Education. His new title 
is regional representative of the 
U. S. Office of Education. He has 
been assigned to Region III which 
represents the States of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virgin’a, Maryland, 
North Carolina, District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Doctor Seifert has been assigned to 
one of nine regional offices of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the U. S. Office of 
Education. These individuals repre- 
sent the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and coordinate services and 
assistance of the U. S. Office. 

Doctor Seifert had been Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
since 1952. He was in charge of 
higher education and served as secre- 
tary of the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 

We extend to Doctor Seifert our 
best wishes in his new position. 


Proud to Teach 


There is no excuse for boredom in 
teaching. No work has greater oppor- 
tunities for using initiative, creativeness, 
patience, tolerance, and good common 
sense. A teacher's day is packed with 
challenges. Sometimes | take the place 
of the person who should be at home 
when the child gets home. This time 
of day reveals more pent up feelings 
than any other. Sometimes an under- 
standing pat or hug from a teacher 
means more than words....1 teach 
the three R's and many other important 


things. A well-rounded program is a 
variety show. Some numbers are 
planned. Some appear by circum- 
stance. 


— Margaret E. Bush, Perry, New York 
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NEW YEAR 

New Year is the birthday of the 
world. Whatever wes our yesterday, 
today we start anew. 

Although the cynic would say the 
New Year only gives people a fresh 
start on their old habits, no one regards 
the First of January with indifference. 
Rather, with. fanfare and flourish the 
New Year opens—sweeping out the 
old and sweeping in the new: 

Hey, my lad! Ho, my lad! 

Nimble and keen— 
Here's your new broom, my lad! 
See you sweep clean. 

For the marriage-bent lassie, 1960 
offers the advantages associated with 
Leap Year; for the Triskaidekaphobiac, 
1960 offers a year with only one 
“Friday the 13th’; and for all of us, it 
offers the nose-count of the decennial 
census. 


*. dE GLAZES” 

Asked how he rose to great heights, 
the great J. B. Priestley said, “As for 
anyone else, | can't say. | only know 
1 cared like blazes.” 

Those who attain the high places will 
tell you, if you would accomplish any- 
thing in life worth while and have a 
measure of happiness, pursue your call- 
ing with ever-increasing energy and 
enthusiasm. Be loyal to it. Fight for 
it with abiding faith—and the greatest 
realization will surely come to you. 

A young man had his heart set on 
working in a museum. “I'll even wash 
floors if | have to,” he pleaded with 
the curator. “With your college train- 
ing and all, you wouldn't really wash 
floors, now would you?” cautioned 
the curator. “‘Not any kind of floors,’’ 
said the youth. “But museum floors 
are different!” 

Perhaps this explains why the hound, 
which is running only for a meal, is 
out-run by the rabbit—which is running 
for its life. 


“LEPE YEARE” 

Nineteen hundred sixty is the year 
for man’s quadrennial adjustment of 
nature's inexorable calendar. But with 
the following enactment of the Scottish 
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Parliament in 1288, Leap Year became 
something more than an adjustment of 
time: 

“It is statut and ordaint that for ilk 
year known as lepe yeare, ilk mayden 
ladie, of baith high and low estait, 
shall hae libertie to bespeke ye man 
she likes.” 

The privilege was somewhat en- 
riched and enlarged by the English law 
of 1600: 

“As oft as lepe yeare doth return ye 
ladyes have ye privileg of making love 
to ye men, which they doe either by 
wordes or by lookes, as to them seemeth 
proper. 

It must have been Leap Year when 
the reluctant swain said, ‘I’ve wanted 
to ask you a question for months,” and 
received the bold reply, “Yes, and 
I've had the answer ready for three 
years. 

Also in the Leap Year tradition is 
the tender little lady who submitted her 
one-word message to the telegraph 
clerk. She was advised that she could 
send ten words as cheaply as one. 
“But,” she explained, “wouldn't | 
appear over-anxious if | said ‘yes’ ten 
times?” 


JUST FOR THE “PUN” OF IT 

But still a pun | do detest, 

They who've least wit can make 

them best! 

Maybe so, but punning persists, and 
January 3-10 has been proclaimed 
“Save the Pun Week.’ Puns plague 
every walk of life—including trotting. 
The horse wanted to go one way and 
the rider the other—so the horse tossed 
him for it. Which shows that horse 
sense naturally dwells in a stable mind. 
Another chap went straight to the 
horse's mouth for the answer—he got a 
neigh. 

The gent who made a fortune in flea 
powder started from scratch. Which 
brings to mind what one flea said to 
the other when they met Robinson 
Crusoe— ‘How's about a date, dearie. 
I'll meet you on Friday.” They were 
happier than the two corpuscles who 
loved—in vein; but not happier than 


the mosquito that passed all the screen 
tests. 

The reason the ram ran over the 
cliff is he didn't see the ewe turn. 
On the other hand, it is still legal for 
lambs to gambol. 

Nero complained about income from 
his amphitheater—the lions were eating 
all the prophets. But the man didn’t 
say a word when they ran over his cat 
with a steam-roller—just stood there 
with a long puss. 

With punning, if at first you don’t 
succeed, try a little ardor. 

Apun my word! It’s a punny world! 


IN THE MIRROR OF HISTORY 

“Janua”’ is Latin for door. It derives 
from two-faced Janus, who peered 
into the past and looked forward to the 
future. Perhaps the oarsman is the 
true progressive—he goes forward 
while he is looking backward. Life 
may be understood backwards, it must 
be lived’ forward. You can’t walk 
backward into the future. 

“The Past?” exclaimed the humorist— 
“the British never remember it; the 
lrish never forget it; the Russians 
never make it; and the Americans never 
learn from it.’ But the historian 
admonishes that if America forgets 
where she came from, then begins the 
decay and the dissolution—whereby an 
hour can destroy whet an age was 
a-building. 

Our past is not a tomb in which to 
hide from progress. It is rich ground in 
which we drop the seeds of our aspira- 
tions. Reverence for the past gives our 
life style and dignity. Through history 
we rebuild the lost contact between 
the surface and the depth of civilize- 
tion; wherefore, a nation with no re- 
gard for its past will have little future 
worth remembering. 

No one ever starts from scratch. 
We can't “‘break’’ with history and 
flourish anymore than we can cut the 
roots of flowers and grow a garden. 
We relate yesterday's facts to today’s 
events to produce tomorrow's meaning. 
We live by the past, not in it. In 
the mirror of history we realize where 
we belong and what we are living for. 
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Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


In my last official communication, 
| shall consider briefly two major 
interests with you. First, voluntary 
membership in the PSEA always will 
be an important annual problem for 
our Association. We can be justly 
proud of our membership because it 
has been and is now comparatively 
very good. However, we always shall 
have a small minority of professional 
employes who hesitate to join the As- 
sociation. These people usually have 
two stock answers for non-member- 
ship; namely, (1) they cannot afford 
to join, or (2) they claim no return for 
their $10 dues. 

Anyone who declares he cannot af- 
ford to join the Association should 
be given to understand that in such 
dire economic condition he cannot 
afford to refuse membership. The 
only way anyone can improve his 
economic professional status is through 
cooperative and united action in the 
solution of the problem. History of 
the local and State effort relative 
to the improvement of our economic 
status proves beyond a reasonable 
doubt that our greatest achieve- 
ments have been through the leader- 
ship of the PSEA and NEA. There- 
fore, we must join these two Associa- 
tions for economic professional 
achievement. 

Anyone who doubts the return of 
his investment of $10 dues should be 
given to understand that beyond im- 
proved salaries the PSEA has gained 
for him such economic advantages as 
increased retirement, sick leave, sab- 
batical leave, and other similar bene- 
fits. It is my opinion we should re- 
mind these non-members every time 
they receive full pay when on sick 
leave that the payment exists be- 
cause the PSEA worked for this 
worthy condition. Further, it is my 
opinion that professionally and ethic- 
ally non-members should refuse such 
benefits and advantages if they refuse 
to help pay for them. Over the years 
| have heard many teeble excuses from 
non-members for their failure to join 
our professional Associations, but in 
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reality they usually fail to join be- 
cause they are just too stingy to pay 
the dues and have slight professional 
appreciation. Let's be thankful that 
the non-members are in an obvious 
minority. 

We always will have a strong 
membership as long as we continue to 
have well over 70,000 active and par- 
ticipating educators in our Associa- 
tion. It has been a great pleasure for 
me to see membership certificates in 
the classrooms and offices of educators 
throughout Pennsylvania. The Stu- 
dent PSEA membership is also a 
great source of encouragement and 
hope for the future of our Association. 

Second, legislation will be a con- 
stant problem which will challenge 
our utmost consideration. I sincerely 
believe that this problem will meet 
with aconstantly better solution as all 
educators and parents acquire an im- 
proved understanding of the major 
needs and issues in education. All 
educators and parents must under- 
stand much better such needs and 
issues aS: costs and expenditures of 
education, increased student popula- 
tion, salaries, assessments of prop- 
erty, tax structure, State and federal 
subsidies, student load per teacher, 
utilization of teacher time, age for 
beginners, new requirements in the 
preparation of students for successful 
college work, and many, many other 
major areas of vital importance for 
good education. 

Further, we must better under- 
stand the legislative and executive 
processes of our State government. 
We must refuse to accept the state- 
ment from State officials that they 
“are for our legislation but they just 
can't find the money’. State officials 
through their election assume the 
responsibility to do a complete legis- 
lative job and the problem of raising 
the necessary money for education is 
part of their official responsibility. If 
they cannot assume this responsibility 
successfully in these times of critical 
need for vastly improved education, 
then we should elect officials who can. 
This statement is quite blunt but en- 
tirely practical and true. 


The PSEA and NEA give every in- 
dication that our legislative needs 
will meet with success in the future 
These Associations through our par- 
ticipation are in the process of greater 
and greater strength for legislative 
action. We can look to the future 
with confidence relative to legislatior 
for education. 

Finally, we are proud and happy t« 
be members of the PSEA and the 
NEA. Through these great profes- 
sional Associations we enjoy an op- 
portunity to work for the advance- 
ment of one of the greatest professions 
known to man—the education of our 
American youth—A. N. ADDLEMAN 
President, PSEA, Allegheny County 


Advice on Requests 


Phillip S. Klein, history professor 
at the Pennsylvania State University, 
gives advice teachers should give 
their pupils when they request ma- 
terial from college professors, his- 
torical societies, and libraries. The 
article appeared in Pennsylvania News 
and Views, November, 1959, the 
publication of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Teachers who develop projects re- 
quiring their students to seek help 
by mail should give them several 
common sense rules. These are: 
(1) Let the request be specific as to 
locality, topic, and period; (2) have 
only one inquiry or request sent to 
one place; (3) do not expect that the 
printed matter you want will be free. 

College professors, libraries, and 
secretaries of historical societies want 
to encourage youngsters to take a 
serious interest in learning. It is 
impossible for them, however, to 
answer 20 requests from the same 
classroom on the same topic. 


gr es 


Proud to Teach 


When a successful young doctor 
called to see me not long ago as he 
was passing through my home town, 
and told me he had learned in my 
classes, not only mathematics and 
languages, but had caught a vision of 
life at its best, and that the high ideals 
| had set before him had been a guide 
to him all through his life, do you think 
| was less happy than | would have been 
had | received the Nobel Prize? 

—Amy Robinson, 
Wyanet, Illinois 
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Foreign Language Fellowships 


Americans, who constitute about 
six per cent of the world’s population, 
have hitherto done little about learn- 
ing to talk the other fellow’s language. 
Apart from French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and quite recently, Russian, 
the languages of the rest of the 
world have been but rarely taught in 
our schools and colleges. This un- 
fortunate situation is now changing, 
and with the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, the Congress of 
the United States took positive steps 
to speed the change. Among other 
provisions of Title VI of that Act, 
Section 601 (b) authorizes financial 
incentives to young Americans in- 
terested in mastering some of the 
many languages still uncommonly 
taught (or not yet taught) in our in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Kenneth W. Mildenberger, acting 
chief, Language Development Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Office of Education, 
announces a national program for 
awarding post-baccalaureate feilow- 
ships to a limited number of persons 
who can meet certain requirements. 
Since the present program is re- 
stricted in scope, some additional, 
smaller programs will probably be 
announced at a later date. 

Those interested may address com- 
munications concerning this program 
to Language Fellowship Unit, Lan- 
guage Development Section, Finan- 
cial Aid Branch, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Mary Barber Retires 

Mary Barber, teacher of history 
at Grove City Senior High School, 
retired last June after serving 40 
years in the profession. Although 
known in recent years for her work 
in the field of history, Miss Barber 
had also taught Latin, French, and 
English. 

Miss Barber had helped train many 
Grove City students for forensic 
contests. She helped to organize the 
Grove City High School Chapter of 
the National Honor Society and the 
Future Teachers of America Club. 
She was always active in professional 
organizations. 

Shortly before her retirement, she 
was honored at a dinner given by 
teachers and administrative person- 
nel at the high school. At this time, 
she was presented with a gift of 
jewelry. 
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Amwell Township 
Teacher Retires 


Reita Carroll, after having served 
the children in the schools of Wash- 
ington County 48 years, has retired. 
Her resignation was accepted with 
deep regret by the Board of School 
Directors of Amwell Township, Wash- 
ington County. 

Miss Carroll taught 20 years in 
Buffalo, Fallowfield, and North Stra- 
bane Townships and Speers Borough. 
The remaining 28 years were spent 
in Amwell Township schools where 
she was a loved and_ respected 
teacher and advisor for many hun- 
dreds of children. 


Although she will travel some in 
the future, she plans to make her 
home with her mother and sister in 
the Township. To help her with 
these plans, the Amwell Township 
School Board and Teachers Associa- 
tion presented her with a set of 
matched luggage. 





JOSEPHINE B. KErNs retired from 
her position as fifth grade supervisor 
of the Campus Laboratory School at 
the State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, on September |. She 
had served in this position for 33 
years; in all, she had taught for 41 
years. 


Miss Kerns was honored by the 
College Branch of the PSEA and the 
Laboratory School faculty. She re- 
ceived “The Teacher of the Year 
Award” from the Women’s Club of 
Stroudsburg. 


Pupils, parents, fellow teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators al- 
ways recognized her love and under- 
standing of children. Her scholar- 
ship, character, and integrity won the 
respect and good will of her many 
friends. 








Dear Miss North: 

My principal thinks that we should 
give more essay-type questions in tests 
and fewer objective-type questions. How 
can we correct essay questions fairly? 

Confused 
Dear Friend: 


In the years when many teachers 
eliminated essay-type questions in 
an effort to formulate tests that 
could be easily scored and accurately 
graded, the students in our schools 
had few opportunities to express 
their own ideas in their own words. 
Many thoughtful observers of the 
work of our schools believe our 
students have become less able to ex- 
press themselves clearly in good 
English. They advocate a return to 
the practice of using essay type as a 
part of many testing situations. 

Our problem is to find ways of 
evaluating the answers to essay-type 
questions so that they serve as a 
part of a test as well as an exercise 
in written English. 

One way that it can be done is 
for the’ teacher to write out the 
answer he would consider a fully 
satisfactory answer to the question 
for a student of the grade level that 
he teaches. That answer is used as a 
standard for grading each student's 
answer. One teacher who uses that 
method says that when he corrects 
papers which involve essay-type ques- 
tions, he goes through the entire set 
of papers, marking the first essay- 
type question on each paper, then the 
second, and so on. He finds that he 
can compare the answers and grade 
more accurately that way than when 
he corrects one pupil's entire paper 
before proceeding to the next pupil's 
paper. 

Some teachers prefer to comment 
on the way the essay-type question 
is answered, rather than to assign 
a grade to it. The paper is given 
a numerical or letter grade for the 
number of objective-type questions 
answered and a written evaluation is 
made of the essay question answers. 

This is only a (complete—partial— 
silly) answer. Underline one. 


Moy Hoek 
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The General Assembly 


As we prepare this statement Fri- 
day afternoon, December 18, 1959, 
the Harrisburg Evening News carries 
an across-the-page headline “Assem- 
bly Finishes Work Today.” The 
headline next in order reads “Senate 
Meets Until Midnight on Final De- 
tails,’ and underneath in boldface 
“The Senate today unanimously ap- 
proved a bill boosting State school 
subsidies by $16 million this year.” 

Even though the Assembly hopes 
to finish its work today, it will recess 
and reconvene on January 4; thus the 
first annual session of the General 
Assembly will begin as the last bien- 
nial session ends. 

This has been a long session at 
least by the calendar inasmuch as it 
convened early in January of 1959. It 
has been a controversial session and 
one of the major controversies had to 
do with school subsidies. 

H. B. 1108 was the PSEA bill sup- 
ported by the State School Directors, 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Chief School Ad- 
ministrators, and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. This bill in 
its original form carried an appro- 
priation of $200 million and its pro- 
visions followed the recommendations 
of the Committee of Fifteen with re- 
ference to the equalization level, local 
effort, and administrative procedures. 

As reported in the official history 
of House Bills, it was- 

Introduced on April 6, 1959 
Reported as amended in a $70 million 

version, September 30 
Passed first reading, October 13 
Recommitted to Committee on Ap- 

propriations, October 14 
Re-reported as amended to $55 mil- 

lion, October 21 
Motion to recommit to Committee on 

Appropriations, November 9, de- 

feated 
Passed second reading, November 9 
Passed third reading and final pass- 

age in the House, November 10, 

154-36 
Referred to the Senate Committee on 

Rules, November 11 
Reported as amended to $16 million, 

December 2 
Passed first reading, December 2 
Passed second reading, December 16, 

amended to provide that the pay- 

ments should be for one year only, 

payable in 1959-60 
Efforts on December 17 to amend the 
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bill back to $55 million by Senators 
Seyler and Hays defeated, but 
amendments by the Republican 
majority for payments in 1959-60 
approved 

Passed finally in the Senate, Decem- 
ber 18 


If the House does not agree in the 
amendments which so greatly reduce 
appropriations and the Senate insists 
on its amendments, a conference com- 
mittee will be appointed. 


It should be noted that while the 
number is H. B. 1108, the number of 
the original PSEA bill, PSEA no 
longer chooses to be identified with it, 
nor does it wish the program in H. B. 
1108 as passed by the Senate to be 
referred to as the PSEA program on 
subsidies. The following letter from 
the sponsoring organizations ad- 
dressed to members of the Senate and 
copies to members of the House tells 
the story: 


December 4, 1959 
To the Members of the Senate: 

This communication concerns H. B. 
1108, Printer’s Number 2067. Prior 
to the appearance of this bill in print- 
ed form, its provisions were discussed 
with a number of the members of the 
Senate. Briefly they described to us 
the amendments which have been 
made to the bill. After seeing the bill 
in printed form we are convinced that 
those members of the Senate with 
whom we spoke did not have a clear 
picture of the actual meaning of the 
amendments. 


We were informed that the bill car- 
ried a price tag of $26 to $28 million. 
Actually we estimate only $14 to $16 
million will go to school districts as 
additional State subsidies. 


One of the Senators told us the bill 
retained the short-cut method of 
computing amounts to districts as 
provided in H. B. 1108 in its original 
form. The bill as written in Printer’s 
Number 2067 eliminates entirely this 
provision. Other amendments affect 
unfavorably the operation of schools, 


There appears to be further mis- 
understanding whether the additional 
amounts payable will be made to 
school districts during the school year 
1959-60 or 1960-61. The facts are 
that such meager payments as are 
provided will be paid to the school 
districts during 1960-61 and no ad- 


' ditional: payments will be made in 


1959-60, 


The version of the bill, H. B. 1108, 
as originally reported from the House 
Committee on Education, would have 
provided approximately $70 million 
payable to school districts during the 
school years 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
While this amount is much less than 
the $200 million which was our origin- 
al program, it would have prevented 
ruinous tax loads at the local level. 

Furthermore, it would have been 
the first step toward a solution of the 
financial problems which are present 
in practically every school district in 
the Commonwealth. Even the bill 
amended to $55 million as it passed 
the House would have given tem- 
porary relief and assistance for a two- 
year period. The present version 
of H. B. 1108, Printer’s Number 2067, 
however, does little or nothing to meet 
the current financial distress which 
prevails in school districts throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

Other amendments that have been 
made to the bill negate completely 
the basic philosophy that prompted 
the writing of H. B. 1108. A new 
level of support is absolutely es- 
sential if the school children of our 
Commonwealth are to be served to 
the fullest. 

We recommend that the provisions 
of H. B. 1108 be restored as provided 
in Printer’s Number 1768. This was 
the $70 million version. If the source 
of these additional funds cannot be 
agreed upon during the remaining 
days of this session, we see no obstacle 
to this problem going over to the 1960 
session notwithstanding statements to 
the contrary. It is our opinion that 
the fiscal problems of the schools are 
so critical as to warrant consideration 
at the annual session of 1960. 

Furthermore, if the present version 
of the bill, Printers Number 2067, is 
the considered program of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania with reference to a 
solution of the problem of school 
needs, and is agreed to by the House, 
we request that a new bill be written 
with a new number so that it can be 
identified as a meager approach to the 
problem of school subsidies rather 
than as a solution to the problem 
which was encompassed in original 
H. B. 1108. 

As a matter of fact we feel that it 
would be an injustice to the sponsors 
and to the Associations that de- 
veloped original H. B. 1108 to be 
identified with the proposed program 
in any way. 
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Cheltenham’s Third Community Conference on Education 


The Public Looks at Its Schools’’ outlined the philosophy and current 
was the topic for the Third Chelten- trends. Local points of view and 
ham Community Conference on Edu- practices were discussed in smaller 
cation held November 17. This is groups by panels of Cheltenham 
a biennial program planned coopera- teachers and members of the com- 
tively by parents groups, the school munity. 
board, the Cheltenham school ad- 
ministration, and community organ- 
izations. Over 600 persons attended. 

The conference has as its ongoing 
purpose the presentation of general 
educational developments with specif- 
ic reference to Cheltenham’s schools. 
Workshop sessions were planned 
around the theme in six educational 
areas: science (elementary and sec- 
ondary); mathematics (elementary 
and secondary); guidance (elemen- 
tary and secondary); developmental 
reading for all grades; foreign lan- Mrs. Link and Mrs. Broadmeadow 
guages, and school finance. with Dorothy Avington, vice presi- 

Educators from various universi- dent of the Cheltenham Education 
ties and other school districts made Association, were co-chairmen of 
the presentation in each session and _ the conference 


Pictured above are, left to right: 
Harold B. Gores, president, Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Ford 
Foundation, who spoke at the even- 
ing meeting; Mrs. Herbert Broad- 
meadow, chairman, United Parents’ 
Group of Cheltenham Township; 
Ross M. Gill, superintendent of 
Cheltenham Township schools; Mrs. 
Frances Link, coordinator of sec- 
ondary education, Cheltenham 
schools. 





and at a banquet by the high school 

faculty. 

ee: Mrs. Webber taught several years 
The Conshohocken School District in the high school, left to be married, 

honored three retiring teachers last raised three fine boys, and then re- 


spring. turned to complete 2814 years of 


The teachers of the elementary service. Miss Schreitz had a record 
school—the new Hervey S. Walker of 37 years of service. 


school—honored Mrs. Bessie D. Nace, All thies. teachess: were thé ro 
principal, with a luncheon. Mrs. cipients of gifts and good wishes. 
Nace had a record of 43 years of serv- 
ice, six in West Conshohocken and 
37 in Conshohocken. She had been 
an active worker in the Consho- 
hocken Teachers’ Association and was 
deeply interested in the PSEA. 

In the high school, Mrs. Ethel S. 
Webber and Caroline M. Schreitz 
of the commercial department were 
honored at a tea given by the PTA 


Conshohocken Honors 
Retiring Teachers 
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allege 
Capsules 
Bucknell University 


Bucknell University has received 
a grant from the National Science 
Foundation to continue its Summer 
Institute in Science and Mathematics 
for High School Teachers. Under the 
direction of Lester Kieft, professor 
of chemistry, the Summer Institute 
in Science and Mathematics will in- 
clude courses in biology, chemistry, 
mathematics, physics, and astron- 
omy, and two weekly laboratory ses- 
sions for approximately 70 qualified 
teachers from Pennsylvania and near- 
by areas 

All applications for stipends should 
be made as soon as possible and in all 
cases must be postmarked by Febru- 
ary 15. 

Pennsylvania State University 

Forty-eight high school science 
and mathematics teachers will re- 
ceive stipends and allowances amount- 
ing to nearly $5,000 each in the 
1960-61 Academic Year Science In- 
stitute at the Pennsylvania State 
University. This program will in- 
clude graduate level courses in the 
biological sciences, chemistry, earth 
sciences, mathematics, physics, and 
a special seminar. 

Requests for application forms and 
other information should be ad- 
dressed to Professor William H. 
Powers, director, 214 Whitmore Lab- 
oratory, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. To guaran- 
tee consideration, the deadline for 
applications is January 15. 


Thiel College 

Thiel College has been selected by 
the National Science Foundation to 
receive a grant of $42,000 in support 
of a summer institute for high school 
teachers of science and mathematics 
during 1960. The institute will run 
from June 26 to August 5. 

Under the Nationa] Science Foun- 
dation program, participants will re- 
ceive a stipend of not more than $75 
per week, plus an additional allow- 
ance for dependents (up to four). 
No tuition or fees will be charged 
for the six weeks course. 

Teachers who wish to be con- 
sidered for the program must submit 
an application, postmarked not later 
than February 15, to Bela G. Koloss- 
vary, Thiel College, Greenville 
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Reception Honors William P. Miller 


More than six hundred people attended a reception held in honor of Doctor 
and Mrs. William P. Miller in Borland Manor recently. Doctor Miller is ad- 
ministrator of the Canon-McMillan Joint school district. 

The affair was sponsored by the Canon-McMillan Education Association and 
the guests were educators, business and professional personnel, clergymen, 
bankers, and board of education directors. 


Pictured are Margaret Schmitt, president of the Association (obscured by 
guest); Doctor and Mrs. Miller; daughter Janet; daughter-in-law, Mrs. Irene 
Sanders; Mrs. Philip Ahwesh and Philip Ahwesh of the school board. 


Upper Darby Issues Statement 
on Reading of Bible 


At an executive meeting of the 
Upper Darby Local Branch of the 
PSEA, the issue pertaining to the 
reading of the Bible in the schools 
was discussed. Many of the teachers 
felt strongly in favor of continuing 
this daily practice. The branch 
issued the following statement: “Be- 
cause of tne pervasive influence that 
the Bible has had and remains to have 
on our culture and our public schools, 
the proper respect it has received is 
not detrimental to religious freedom.”’ 
—T. R. Gettincs, Secretary 






| Joseph J. Kata 
New Bethlehem 
President 
Midwestern 
District 
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Citizens Council to 
Terminate Activities 


The National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools terminated its activi- 
ties at the close of the 1959 year. 
according to John Hersey, chairman 
of the Interim Board of Trustees of 
the organization. The Council has 
accomplished its initial goals of 
arousing citizen interest and of help- 
ing communities organize for school 
improvement. It feels that another 
organization—one whose primary pur- 
pose was not that of arousing interest 
—should assume any further respon- 
sibility concerning the schools. 

In closing its doors, the Council 
has designated the National School 
Boards Association, 1940 Sheridan 
Road, Evanston, Illinois, as de- 
pository of materials produced by 
the Council which will be requested 
by the public for some time to come. 
These materials include hundreds of 
case histories of successful citizen 
committee activity as well as factual 
booklets on a wide variety of school 
problems. 

--0— 

But it was in making education not 
only common to all, but in some 
sense compulsory on all, that the des- 
tiny of the free republics of America 
was practically settled.—LowELL 





Eloisa Staff Banquet Honors Retiring Teachers 


The staff of Northern elementary 
schools, Dillsburg, honored two re- 
tiring teachers at a dinner on May 
29. Adeline W. Irrgang had served 
46 years, with all but one year in the 
districts now making up Northern 
District. Ross L. Edgar had taught 
36 years in various positions in several 
States. 

Honored with Miss Irrgang and 


Mr. Edgar were Supervising Principal 
M. Luther Scott and Mrs. Scott. 

The speaker for the evening was 
Eugene P. Bertin of PSEA Head- 
quarters Staff, and toastmaster was 
V. Phillips Weaver. 

Shown in the picture are, left to 
right, Mrs. Edgar, Mr. Edgar, M. 
Luther Scott, Miss Irrgang, Mr. 
Bertin, and Mr. Weaver. 
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1960 AASA Convention 
Will Stress Finance in Mon- 


day Group Sessions 


In view of concern among school 
administrators about financial prob- 
lems arising from increased enrol- 
ments, added teaching material, and 
demands for better instructional pro- 
grams, President Martin Essex and 
his convention planning group chose 
finance as one major area for em- 
phasis at the 1960 AASA convention 
February 13-17 in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Problems in financing 
public schools and administering the 
school budget will be discussed in 
approximately fifteen of the group 
meetings scheduled for 2:30 p.m, 
Monday, February 15. 

In addition, the general session 
Sunday night, February 14, will 
feature a major address on finance at 
the state level; and at the general 
session Monday morning, Repre- 
sentative Lee Metcalf from Montana 
and President George Romney of 
American Motors Corporation will 
speak on national and local finance 
respectively. 

Following are some of the issues in 
school finance which AASA members 
will hear discussed on Monday after- 
noon: 

How to get more for the school 
building dollar: chairman, David H. 
Moskowitz, associate superintendent, 
New York City Schools, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Elements in the instructional pro- 
gram which should have a priority 
claim on the tax dollar: chairman, 
T. C. Bird, superintendent of schools, 
Boise, Idaho 

Improving state and local tax 
structures for school support: chair- 
man, Ernest R. Britton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Midland, Michi- 
gan 

School financial problems peculiar 
to suburban communities: chairman, 
Arthur L. Summers, director, district 
reorganization and _ transportation, 
state department of education, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri 
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Relationship between quality edu- 
cation and school expenditures: chair- 
man, Al Harris, superintendent of 
schools, Clinton, Oklahoma 

Use of public tax money for non- 
public schools: chairman, Carl B. 
Franzen, superintendent of schools, 
Fort Morgan, Colorado 

Merit rating as a basis for develop- 
ing salary schedules: chairman, Her- 
man L. Shibler, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana 

Extra pay for extra services: chair- 
man, Carl F. Hansen, superintendent 
of schools, Washington, D. C. 

Management of school activity 
funds: chairman, Herbert W. 
Schroeder, district principal, Webster 
Central School, Webster, New York 

Recent developments in salary 
scheduling: chairman, Donald W. 
Dunnan, superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Financial control of the schools— 
school board or other officials: chair- 
man, W. H. Kimbrough, superin- 
tendent of schools, Piedmont, Ala- 
bama. 


National Library Week 


For schools who are planning a 
celebration of National Library Week, 
April 3-9, a special school kit has 
been planned by the National Book 
Committee at 24 W. 40th Street, 
New York 18. The kit, which is also 
adaptable to general youth group 
purposes, may be obtained from the 
National Library Week Committee 
at the above address for $1. The 
deadline for orders is March 15. 


Science Teachers 
Go to Kansas City 


The National Science Teachers 
Association, now totaling approxi- 
mately 20,000 members, will convene 
its eighth annual convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, March 29- 
April 2. All sessions will emphasize 
evaluation and improvement in *’Cur- 
rent Science and the K-12 Program,” 
the convention theme. 


Business Teachers Meet 


in Philadelphia 


Hotel Sheraton in Philadelphia 
will be the site of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association's 63rd annual 
convention, April 14-16. The con- 
vention, at which all business edu- 
cators will find information, stimula- 
tion, and reassurance, is being planned 
by the officers and executive board 
members. The president of the as- 
sociation is Evelyn R. Kulp of 
Senior High School, Ambler; the 
vice president is Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distribu- 
tive education, Philadelphia. 

Other Pennsylvanians who serve 
on the executive board are Marion G 
Coleman, Temple University; Doro- 
thy C. Finkelhor, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, and F. Howard 
Strouse, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Philadelphia 


MENC Biennial Meeting 
in Atlantic City 


The 1960 Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference will be held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, March 18-22. 
The Contemporary Scene in Music 
Education, the over-all theme of the 
1960 biennial meeting, will be empha- 
sized through general and special 
sessions and in workshops and dem- 
onstrations. 

The demonstrations will deal with 
four major topics—Music in the 
Curriculum, Contemporary Music in 
the Schools, Music for the Gifted 
Child, and Music in International 
Relations. 


Colleges and Universities 


Elect Doctor Walker 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Colleges and Universities, which met 
recently in Hershey, elected Eric 
Walker, president of Pennsylvania 
State University, as president. Doc- 
tor Walker succeeds The Reverend 
William C. Ryan of Seton Hill 


College. 
Other officers elected are vice 
president, Raymond S. Haupert, 


Moravian College; secretary (re- 
elected), Frederic K. Miller, Lebanon 
Valley College, and treasurer, Merle 
M. Odgers, president, Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

The association discussed bringing 
into its membership the State's 
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fourteen Teachers Colleges. Father 
Ryan, who extended a formal invita- 
tion to the presidents of the Teachers 
Colleges, told them that the ad- 
vantage of membership in the or- 
ganization is to provide a forum for 
discussing and solving mutual prob- 
lems. 

In the resolutions, the association 
unanimously opposed legislation ban- 
ning discrimination in college ad- 
mittance because of race, color, or 
creed. It also emphasized its objec- 
tion to State interference in college 
administration as exemplified in a 
bill now before the General Assembly. 
It adopted a resolution calling for 
creation of a State Council of Higher 
Education. 

Governor David L. Lawrence ad- 
dressed the banquet of the conven- 
tion. He renewed his plea for a 
Council of Higher Education within 
the State government. In his speech, 
he called for revision of the State's 
system of giving aid to colleges and 
universities. 


State PTA Convention 
Studies Many Problems 


Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Horace Johnson of Bridgeville, the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers met for its 51st con- 
vention in Harrisburg, October 26- 
28. Among the many topics treated 
by speakers and in discussions were 
international relations, study of for- 
eign languages, financial support of 
public education, the importance of 
getting pupils to read, and approval 
of reading from the Holy Bible at the 
beginning of each school day. 

Mrs. Durand Taylor, director of 
international relations for the Na- 
tional Congress, told her audience 
that PTA’s “are forgetting that the 
most important program for all of us 
today lies in international relations.” 
“We must recognize that our com- 
munity is a part of the world and that 
the world is our community,” said 
Mrs. Taylor. 

Charles H. Boehm, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, urged 
that American foreign language teach- 
ers spend at least one summer in the 
country whose tongue they teach. 
He said these teachers should be en- 
couraged with $200 annual increments 
to be paid eventually by the State. 

In the resolutions, the PTA urged 
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the General Assembly to approve 
higher school subsidies than the 55 
million dollars recommended by the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Another resolution endorsed Bible 
reading without comment in the 
Pennsylvania schools. 

The Congress urged parents to 
help in the campaign against por- 
nography by turning over any such 
material received by their children 
to the Postmaster for investigation. 

One of the enthusiastic speakers 
who addressed the Congress was 
Mrs. Virginia Sorensen, well-known 
novelist and writer of children’s 
books. Mrs. Sorensen said that the 
presence of books in the home is the 
most vital factor in inducing a child 
to read. She advocates starting 
reading ‘in arms,” a situation which 
should be characterized by ‘“‘safety” 
and “joy.” When the child no 
longer can be held on the lap, the 
bedside story that can be ‘‘carried 
into the dreams” is in order, she ex- 
plained. From this stage, children 
should be shown the value of giving 
books as gifts and the “pride of own- 
ership” should be encouraged. 

Another speaker, Richard Batch- 
elder, president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, said 
that the United States will be a sec- 
ond-rate power in a decade if it 
doesn't straighten out its educational 
problems. “We have billions for 
concrete, but not one cent for the 
kids,’ said Mr. Batchelder. 

Mrs. Horace Johnson will continue 
as State PTA president. The dele- 
gates elected three new officers. They 
are Oscar L. Lingle, Harrisburg, 
treasurer, and Edmund L. Thomas, 
Erie, and Charles DeWitt, Towanda, 
vice presidents. These were installed 
to serve three year terms. 


Graduate Assistantships 


The College of Home Eccnomics 
of Pennsylvania State University 
announces its General Foods Fund 
Fellowship Awards and Graduate 
Assistantships in Teaching and Re- 
search. Teachers in the various areas 
of home economics who are interested 
should request further information 
and an application blank from the 
Office of the Dean of the College of 
Home Economics, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. Ap- 
pointments will be made April |, 
1960. 


1960 Convention of ACEI 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International will hold its 1960 State 
Convention at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion, April 22 and 23. 

The purposes of the more than 
80,000 member organization are to 
promote the education and welfare 
of children in the two to twelve 
age bracket, to encourage the use of 
the best practices of modern educa- 
tion, and to raise the standards of 
teaching. Pennsylvania has 2300 
members in ACE]. 

Following on the heels of the Na- 
tional Convention of ACEI, April 
18-21, in Cleveland, key speakers 
at the Cleveland Convention will be 
brought to Clarion. Workshops and 
discussion groups will be headed by 
educators of national prominence. 
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SPEAKING OF TEACHERS, Colonel 
Duffy hazards a description of the 
kind that keeps lower grades going 
and that wiil do until a better one 
comes along. ‘‘A teacher,’’ he says, 
“is Courage with Kleenex in her 
pocket, Sympathy struggling with a 
snow suit, and Patience with papers 
to grade. A teacher really does not 
mind sniffles, squirmings, stomach- 
aches, spills, sloth, and sauciness. 
Neither does she disintegrate before 
tears, trifles, fights, futility, excuses, 
parents who spout, little boys who 
shout, and little girls who pout. 
Most of all, a teacher is one who likes 
somebody else’s children—and still 
has strength left to go to the PTA 
meetings. Thank Heaven for the 
teachers.’ To which Trade Winds 
says ‘Amen’ and adds, ‘How about 
seeing to it that they get a living 
wage. 

—From Bennett Cerf's Column, 

Saturday Review of Literature 
April 25, 1953 


clin 


Waving his new pistol, a 6-year- 
old cowboy threatened, “Boy! I'd 
run you in, but | gotta go home and take 
my nap. At school, his teacher was 
amazed at the lad’s drawing of a cow- 
boy entering a saloon. ‘‘O, it’s all 
right, teacher,’ he explained. ‘‘He’s 
not going in to drink. He's just going 
in to kill a man.” 

This same youngster neatly defined 
the parts of a letter: “Hello, middle, 
good-bye, and stamp.’ 
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The Education of Teachers—New Perspectives 


Report of the 1959 Pennsylvania Conference on Teacher Education and Professional Standards—A 
professional meeting sponsored and financed by the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 400 North 


Third Street, Harrisburg. 
TEPS in Pennsylvania 


Dedicated to profound and serious 
scrutinizing of the education profession, 
the National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards and 
the Pennsylvania TEPS Commission have 
had three great focal points of emphasis 
in their work to date. These included 
accreditation, which in Pennsylvania re- 
ceived considerable push through the 
work of C. O. Williams; selective re- 
cruitment in the development of future 
teachers, which in Pennsylvania received 
great assistance from Ray Webster and 
Lucy Valero; and teacher preparation 
which is currently being studied by 
TEPS groups on a national, state, and 
regional basis, according to Clara Cock- 
erille, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
TEPS Commission. 


Two Firsts 


Speaking to the Wernersville assem- 
bly, Doctor Cockerille pointed out that 
recently for the first time in history there 
has been an examination of teacher ed- 
ucation—national in scope. For the first 
time also, public and private schools 
and colleges have been cooperating in 
the look at teacher education. 


Five New Perspectives 


Pennsylvania TEPS Chairman Cocker- 

ille indicated five new perspectives; (1) 
The teacher education process is being 
looked at by the profession itself. 
(2) The age range of the group study- 
ing teacher education is extremely var- 
ied and wide. (3) Non-teachers are 
being included in this look. (4) A look 
is being taken at the children to be 
taught. (All pupils to be taught are not 
students in a traditional sense of the 
word.) (5) A very careful examination 
is being made of colleges that teach 
teachers. 





New Elements in Teacher Education Today 


“The explosive growth of the population and hence the numbers of students 
to be taught, man’s conquest of earth and cuter space and the rapid expansion 
of knowledge, and the critical contest between democracy and international com- 
munism constitute the context within which we find the need for new elements in 


teacher education.” 


“The calibre of people we attract into the teaching profession and the quality 
of the professional preparation we give them will determine, in no small measure, 
who will win the competition,” A. C. Van Dusen, vice chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh, told the TEPS conference delegates. 


“The desire that our teachers and professors once again earn top status 


respect is not just an idle hope that my own profession will assume greater 
importance in the future affairs of our country,” Doctor Van Dusen stated. “Rather 
it is my conviction that if our nation does not recognize the fundamental role of 
education in its total welfare and if we are not equipped to produce teachers 
who, as a professional group, will fully justify unchallenged eminence—then it is 
quite probable that those who happen to enjoy the highest prestige may do so in 


a second rate world power.” 


All professional schools are now finding it necessary to reduce the area of 
methodology to ‘a minimum and to stress underlying principles rather than multiple 
specific applications, the Pittsburgh professor pointed out. As society becomes more 
complex there is a greater premium placed upon acquiring both some depth in 
chosen fields of study, as well as breadth, in order that the teacher may better 


serve as a model of the learned person for the students who will be in his charge. 


A second new element in teacher education is the development of a close 


liaison between the professional schools of education and the related departments 


“in the academic disciplines of the arts and sciences. Close liaison and interaction 


are desirable in order to bring to bear upon the problems of education the 
specific insights and understandings of all fields of knowledge. For example, it 


(See Elements, page 212) 





Inspirationally Speaking 


“Teachers who are remembered with 
gratitude by their students are the ones 
who have walked with ease on the 
heights. Seldom are the teachers re- 
membered who find the shortcuts: the 
easy road to learning,” avowed Max 
Freedman, Washington Correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, in a final 
luncheon meeting address to the 11th 
Annual Conference of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
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Standards at Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
on October 17. 


“Education is useless if you try to 
make it easy. If the teachers set the 
standards high the class will respond 
whether the subject is history, science, 
or whatever.” 


level in the development of morals.” 


“If | were a teacher today, | would 
try to get my classes to challenge the 
axioms. | would try to get them to see 
whether these axioms by which men live 
should be honored or whether we need 
new incentives and goals.” 


“The classroom is,” Mr. Freedman 
concluded, “a better world within the 
world. The classroom has a fairness 
that shames the rough standards of the 
world.” 


“We need to work in education to 
bridge the gulf between the expert and 
the layman. Figuratively, in the develop- 
ment of man we are at the University 
level in science and at the kindergarten 
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Session One: Purposes of 
Education-Implications for 


Teacher Education Today 


Dividing up into ten study groups of 
about 20 persons per group, the TEPS 
conferees took a look first at the pur- 
poses of education with implications for 
teacher education today. 

There was general agreement that 
one of the first purposes of education 
is to prepare citizens, and in terms of 
teacher education, one of the principal 
purposes is to transfer the American 
heritage to prospective teachers. There 
was also recognized a need to make 
young people aware of the value of 
education; especially was this true for 
those who are going into teaching. The 
suggestion was made often that we need 
to teach about the schools in our schools. 

While the primary qualitative objec- 
tive of education should be the devel- 
opment of the full capabilities of indi- 
viduals, the educational program must 
be based on the total complexities of 
the society. 

Teacher education colleges and 
schools of education must help develop 
a sense of professional responsibility. 
The teacher-educator delegates in these 
groups recognized the need for contin- 
ving high standards for teacher edu- 
cation institutions and for even higher 
standards than ever before. 

The purposes of education remain 
basic in many respects, but the progress 
of the world makes it necessary to take 
new directions in education. Young 
people must learn they are living in a 
different world in which knowledge and 
the skills that come from knowledge 
will play a more important role than 
ever before in individual lives and 
social living. 

In order to be a quality teacher, it 
was agreed that the individual must be 
academically prepared in a subject mat- 
ter field or fields. He must have an un- 
derstanding of the value of an edu- 
cation, both in terms of liberal arts and 
in terms of professional courses. The 
quality teacher should have a sense of 
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personal responsibility to continue his 
professional training. He should, of 
course, have a sincere desire to teach 
and should teach with enthusiasm. He 
should be dedicated to his profes- 
sion and should have an understanding 
of the implications of education to the 
social structure of his country. He should 
be aware of problems facing education 
and should be prepared to take defin- 
ite and positive stands to correct those 
things which need correction and stand 
up for those things which are right. 
The quality teacher should understand 
the students as well as his subject matter. 
He should be able to impart knowledge 
fully. He should keep his knowledge 
adequate and up-to-date. He should 
realize the effect of the forces of mis- 
education and their influence on a stu- 
dent's life. 

The teacher’s task is not merely just 
to pass on knowledge, but rather to give 
the student a maximum preparation for 
self-education, motivating individuals in 
some way to learn. Most teachers rec- 
ognize that many of their former stu- 
dents have acquired more knowledge 
than they, their teachers, all because 
the teachers pointed out the way to the 
students. 


Session Two: Subject Mat- 
ter Preparation for the 
Teacher 


Delegates in the second meeting of 
their study groups at the Galen Hall 
Conference unanimously agreed that 
certification standards could and should 
be raised to increase competence in 
content subjects. Teacher education in- 
stitutions and colleges of education 
should take the leadership in training 
teachers for breadth and depth so that 
teachers could see learning in its true 


perspective. 

Teacher education programs need to 
be expanded with less restrictions in 
the form of prerequisites for taking 
courses. It was suggested that graduate 
programs in subject matter areas be 
tailored to meet the needs and back- 
grounds of teachers. 

Learned societies should help estab- 
lish and revise content material in teach- 
er preparation courses in the various 
subject fields. There was general agree- 
ment that every elementary, secondary, 
and college teacher needs a field of 
concentration with breadth in this area 
plus a reserve of learning beyond what 
he will need in the classroom. 

Credit hours alone do not produce a 
quality teacher. Subject matter thinking 
should be in tune with current needs. 
Before a teacher is fully certificated, he 
should have completed work for a Mas- 
ter’s degree and this was regarded as 
the minimum preparation a teacher 
should have in order to acquire the 
required breadth and depth in the 
profession. 

A special thought was given to the 
need for continuing education of the 
teacher. One of the first objectives of 
education is independent thinking and 
learning on the part of the teacher. 
Teachers need refresher courses. 

Teachers must become permanent 
learners so that they may keep up with 
current information in their various 
fields. The teacher must be an individ- 
ual who knows how to study independ- 
ently. He needs to be a scholar as well 
as a teacher with dedication to grow in 
his learning. 

In subject matter preparation more 
than ever, teachers need a program that 
stresses quality, clear thinking, and hard 
work, 

While it was recognized that there is 
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no single formula for a general edu- 
cation program that is good for all, it 
was recognized that a general educa- 
tion program should be provided for 
all, with increasing competence in sub- 
ject matter areas on the part of the 
teachers of older students. 

In general, teachers are too hide- 
bound to tradition and their own past 
and therefore appear not willing to ex- 
periment in order to discover what con- 
tent or courses they might well do with- 
out. There was opposition to any more 
state control of college requirements. 


Session Three: Professional 
Preparation of Teachers 


Discussing specifically professional 
preparation in the third session of group 
study at Galen Hall, delegates agreed 
that we not only need more teachers, 
we want the best teachers we can pro- 
duce. At the same time, it was agreed 
that there is no one way of preparing 
teachers which is the best way. 


Concern was expressed over the 
problem of bridging the gap between 
professional teacher education and the 
academic disciplines. The education of 
the professional teacher must involve a 
close integration of liberal education 
and professional education. Liberal ed- 
ucation and professional preparation 
cannot be separated because teachers 
need both to know subject matter and 
how to teach subject matter to their 
students. 


While the discussants were generally 
in favor of more subject matter content, 
they were not in favor of eliminating 
a study of techniques and methods. 
There was strong support for the con- 
cept that the liberal education of the 
teacher should come first, knowledge of 
the subject to be taught should come 
second, and the professional knowledge 
and skills related to the learner and the 
learning process should come third. No 
phase of the three should be omitted in 
the teacher’s education. 

Through improved communication be- 
tween the subject matter specialists and 
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education staff members, it might be 
possibie to produce worth-while changes 
in subject matter preparation and to re- 
duce excessive education course work. 


Methods courses in the elementary 
fields should be evaluated and reduced 
to an effective minimum. Any time gain- 
ed through such an evaluation should 
be used for additional content courses 
which will help give elementary teach- 
ers a strong background of learning. 
There was acknowledged a need that 
suitable courses for elementary teachers 
must be developed by subject matter 
departments on the college level. 


Applicants for the teaching profession 
should be selected by a very careful 
screening process. Through experimen- 
tation and research more effective 
screening techniques may be developed. 


As a major step in upgrading the 
profession, the 
made that the issuance of interim and 
emergency certificates be stopped im- 
mediately. The teacher education insti- 
tutions should continue to assume the 
responsibility for graduating only those 
individuals who possess the professional 
education competencies that are needed 
for individuals to become good teachers. 


recommendation was 


The single factor of dedication to a 
great profession is probably the strong- 
est motivation to enable the teacher to 
develop qualities required for the great 
work of reaching young minds and 
hearts. What happens in the classroom 
is the prime test of a curriculum. Names 
and content of courses are meaningless 
in many cases. The value of a course 
depends primarily upon the quality of 
the person teaching the course. There- 
fore, the best college teachers should 
be enlisted for the introductory courses 
for teachers. Prospective teachers need 


constant contact with good teachers. 
The main purpose of professional ed- 


ucation is to develop at the undergrad- 
uate level the needed knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes necessary for prospective 
teachers to take their proper places in 
the total school program. Theory, prac- 
tice, and subject matter specialization 
competence should be taught on an in- 
tegrated basis in as many different situ- 
ations as possible. The professionally 
prepared teacher should know how to 
teach the content that is mastered in 
the subject matter specialization area. 
Professional courses should be consoli- 
dated where possible. 
should be taught and the separate 
methods courses could be eliminated. 
The professional curriculum should be 
flexible rather than rigid. 


Basic methods 


Almost all educators 
need for a continuing program for 
teacher training and improvement after 
teachers enter the profession. In-service 
programs are pointed out as often being 
useful in reducing the number of drop 
outs from the profession. Experienced 
members of the profession must accept a 
greater share of the responsibility for 
helping orient and develop new teach- 
ers. Teachers need individual guidance 
from local administrators, not the es- 
tablishment of more prerequisites from 
the college and graduate schools in the 
selection of graduate courses. There 
should be a stronger guidance program 
for beginning teachers as well as for 
student teachers. 


recognize a 


The big goals are to provide teacher 
education students with a strong general 
education, depth of learning in a field 
of specialization, and the essential pro- 
fessional skills and knowledge a good 
teacher needs. 
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Quality Teaching 


“Unless the prime objective of the 
community and the school system is 
quality learning, we would be naive to 
expect much in the way of quality 
teaching,” Dean Frederic W. Ness of 
Dickinson College asserted. 

“Crowded classrooms, 
equipment and facilities, and an em- 
phasis on placing the money available 
in education in such things as athletic 
fields and band uniforms rather than 
into teachers’ salaries handicap the ob- 
jectives of quality teaching . . . . The 
teacher can be frustrated, if not actu- 
ally hamstrung, by distorted objectives 
in the curriculum, the school system, and 


inadequate 


community.” 

The quality teacher needs an enor- 
mous “capacity for enthusiasm . . . and 
for a total involvement in the excitement 
of the teaching-learning process.” Fur- 
ther the quality teacher needs “em- 
pathy, that is, the ability to place him- 
self in both the mind and the heart of 
the pupil who perforce is sitting at his 
feet.” In the teacher’s character there 
must be the quality of endurance, a 
high sense of professionalism, and a 
sense of dedication. 

“The quality teacher is not just a 
laborer nor even just a member of a 
profession, but in the full sense he is 
an artist. Like the true artist, the true 
teacher is ever interested in techniques 
—in the techniques that will improve 
the quality of learning that he is priv- 
ileged to direct.” Nor will techniques 
alone make the good teacher. The good 
teacher must have considerable knowl- 


edge. The educaton profession is mov- 
ing toward a salutary balance between 
knowing subject matter and techniques 
of teaching. 

Quality teaching is also dependent 
upon quality students who are strongly 
motivated toward academic achieve- 
ment, who are willing to use their ability 
to learn to a maximum, and whose peer 
groups accept the importance of intel- 
lectual accomplishments. While it is ex- 
tremely difficult to define a quality 
teacher, we are convinced that a teach- 
er can be improved by training, Dean 
Ness concluded. 
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is especially desirable to have social, clinical, and experimental psychologists 
either as a part of the professional school faculty or closely allied to it, so that the 
professional student can gain as much understanding as possible about the pro- 
cesses and mechanisms of human development. It is equally desirable for the 
professors of English, history, mathematics, and other disciplines to be deeply 
involved in the preparation of teachers who will guide the early learning exper- 
iences of those heading for careers in their special fields. 

“An immediate problem is how best to provide coherent and self-consistent 
educational experiences for young people progressing through the secondary, 
collegiate, and professional school levels. We recognize that too often there are 
great gaps in instruction and an unfortunate amount of duplication. Until we are 
able to achieve a greater degree of coordination between secondary schools and 
the liberal arts program on the one hand, and between the liberal arts instruction 
and the graduate professional work on the other, we will have serious difficulty 
providing the individual student with the true continuum of educational experience.” 

“Successful liberal education and professional education should specifically 
build into the individual a capacity, the skill, and desire for continuing self- 
education. Education is not something which can ever be completed. We should, 
at all levels of formal education, strive to develop an independence and feeling 
of security in being able to continue our self-education on our own.” 

“The realization that the complexities of society dictate that the leader of 
tomorrow will be required to have the broadest type of education as well as 
specialized competencies, leads me to believe that all persons entering the teaching 
profession should be encouraged to pursue a course of study which culminates in 
both a liberal arts and a professional degree.” 

In order to acquire the breadth and depth of liberal education and pro- 
fessional education required by educational leaders in today’s and tomorrow's 
society, five years beyond high school will be a minimum, Doctor Van Dusen 


concluded. 





TEPS Conference at Galen Hall 


Looking critically and analytically at the education profession with emphasis 
on “The Education of Teachers—New Perspectives,” 200 delegates attending the 
11th annual conference of the Pennsylvania Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards used a three-fold approach in their examination of the 
profession. Assembled at Galen Hall, Wernersville, October 16-17, 1959, the 
delegates—representative of teacher education colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 
universities, academic and learned societies, private, parochial, and public school 
teaching and administration—intensively delved into (1) the purposes of education 
with implications for teacher education today, (2) subject matter preparation, and 


(3) professional preparation. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1959 Executive Council met 

at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Friday, 
November 20, at 8:15 p.m., and 
Saturday, November 21, at 9:30 
a.m., with President A. N. Addleman 
presiding. Mrs. Kuhns opened the 
meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer |. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Glenwood J. Crist, 
M. Ethel Dixon, Robert E. Evans, 
Kenneth D. Frantz, J. Kenneth 
Gabler, H. E. Gayman, Robert J. 
Haberlen, Howard H. Halsey, James 
M. Jennings, Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, 
Mrs. Annette R. Lloyd, Mrs. Rachael 
C. Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, Kermit 
M. Stover, G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, C. N. Hanner, 
S. E. Munson, Albert I. Oliver, 
David L. Swartz. 

Warren E. Ringler represented 
State Superintendent Boehm at the 
Friday evening meeting. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Bier- 
man, seconded by Mr. Halsey, the 
minutes of the October 23-24 meet- 
ing were approved. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Doctor 
Addleman spoke with the highest 
praise of the testimonial to him and 
Mrs. Adcleman by the Butler County 
Local Branch and of his very in- 


teresting trip to Cheyney. He ex-. 


pressed deep appreciation to the 
membership for their efforts in the 
passage of current legislation. He 
said, “If we can continue to keep the 
local people interested and moving, 
we have all sorts of potentials and 
possibilities." If I had a theme for 
my talks during the year, he said, it 
would be not how much can we get 
out of the Association, but how much 
can we give in the way of services. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Doctor Frantz, 
seconded by Miss Dixon, Council ap- 
proved the financial report of the As- 
sociation for the month of October as 
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presented by the Executive Secretary 
Personnel—On motion of Mr. Halsey, 
seconded by Mr. Gabler, Council ap- 
proved the employment of Mrs. 
Christina Maneval as a junior secre- 
tary at $3,000 per year, beginning 
November 3, 1959. 

LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period October 15 to Novem- 
ber 10, and answered questions. 
Evancho Case—It was moved by 
Mrs. Lloyd, seconded by Mr. Halsey, 
that the Association contribute $250 
to Mr. Evancho. 

A motion to amend was made by 
Mr. Stover, seconded by Doctor 
Frantz, that the Association con- 
tribute $250 provided the Luzerne 
County Branch made a similar con- 
tribution. 

Upon vote the motion to amend lost 
and the motion to give Mr. Evancho 
$250 prevailed. 

On motion of Mr. Stover, seconded 
by Mr. Gabler, Council voted that 
the President of the Association ap- 
point a committee to revise the 
policy of the Association with regard 
to legal financial assistance. Doctor 
Addleman appointed the following 
Committee :Mr. Bierman, Miss Dixon, 
chairman, Mrs. Kuhns, Mrs. Lloyd, 
Mr. Stoudt. 

On motion of Mr. Halsey, sec- 
onded by Mr. Stoudt, Council di- 
rected the Executive Secretary to 
communicate with the officers of the 
Luzerne County Branch that it was 
the opinion of this Council that the 
Luzerne County Branch make a 
similar contribution to Mr. Evancho. 
REPORT OF THE DPI—DMr. Ringler, 
representing Doctor Boehm, _indi- 
cated that the State Superintendent 
would appoint a committee to study 
the length of the school day and the 
school term and would invite mem- 
bers from the officers of the PSEA. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
Expanded Program and Building— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, said that on 
November 14 the contract for con- 
struction had been signed by Doctor 
Addleman and Mr. Gayman, but 
because of the steel shortage it would 


be sometime before the actual con- 
struction could begin. He indicated 
that on November 19, he and Mr. 
Adler had a meeting with officers of 
the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia concerning the 
mortgage. 

On motion of Mr. Stoudt, sec- 

onded by Mr. Halsey, Council passed 
the following resolution: That the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation borrow the sum of $800,000 
from the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., that 
the President and Executive Secre- 
tary be authorized, on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, to secure said loan by the 
execution of a bond, a warrant, and a 
mortgage in the principal sum of 
$800,000 together with interest not to 
exceed 6% per annum, payable three 
years from date and further that said 
officers be further authorized to 
execute and deliver such other sup- 
porting papers as may be necessary 
to effect the loan. 
Transfer of Accounts—On motion of 
Mr. Stover, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, 
Council authorized the transfer of all 
PSEA accounts from the Dauphin 
Deposit Trust Company to the 
Harrisburg Trust Company in ac~ 
cordance with the following resolu- 
tion: 

RESOLVED, That Harrisburg Trust 
Company is hereby designated as 
a depository of this Corporation and 
that a checking account be opened 
and maintained in the name of this 
Corporation with said Bank; that 
the following officers of this Corpora~ 
tion: President, Executive Secretary, 
and Treasurer, are hereby author-~ 
ized, on behalf of this Corporation 
and in its name: to sign checks, 
drafts, notes, bills of exchange, ac- 
ceptances, or other orders for the 
payment of money from said account; 
to endorse checks, notes, bills, certif-~ 
icates of deposit, or other instru- 
ments, owned or held by this Corpora- 
tion, for deposit in said account, or 
for collection or discount by said 
Bank; to accept drafts, acceptances, 
and other instruments payable at 
said Bank; to waive demand, protest, 
and notice of protest, or dishonor of 
any check, note, bill, draft, or other 
instrument made, drawn, or endorsed 
by this Corporation; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That Harris~ 
burg Trust Company be and it hereby 
is authorized to honor, receive, certix 
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fy, or pay all instruments signed in 
accordance with the foregoing resolu- 
tion, and said Bank shall not be re- 
quired, or be under any obligation 
to inquire as to the circumstances of 
the issuance, or use of any instrument 
signed in accordance with the fore- 
going resolution, or the application or 
disposition of such instrument, or the 
proceeds thereof; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Secretary shall certify to said Bank 
the names of the presently duly 
elected and qualified officers of this 
Corporation and shall from time to 
time hereafter, as changes are made, 
immediately certify such changes to 
the Bank, and said Bank shall be 
fully protected in relying on such 
certifications of the Secretary and 
shall be indemnified and saved harm- 
less from any claims, demands, ex- 
penses, loss, or damage resulting 
from, or growing out of, honoring the 
signature of any officer so certifted, 
or refusing to honor any signature not 
so certified; and 

FuRTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolutions shall remain in 
full force and effect until written 
notice of their amendment or re- 
scission shall have been received by 
said Bank, and that receipt of such 
notice shall not affect any action 
taken by the Bank prior thereto; and 

FuRTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Secretary be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to certify to 
said Harrisburg Trust Company the 
foregoing resolution and that the 
provisions thereof are in conformity 
with the Charter and By-Laws of 
this Corporation. 

At 10:25 p.m., Council recessed 
until 9:30 a.m., Saturday, November 
21. 

Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of PSEA Districts and Departments 
reported on current activities. 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

ERC Subcommittee on Procedures— 
Mr. Stoudt, chairman, said there was 
some misunderstanding as to the re- 
sponsibility of this subcommittee. 
After an explanation of its responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Stoudt said the sub- 
committee would meet Sunday night 
prior to the State Convention and 
would have a report at the December 
meeting of Council. 

Life Membership Pin—On motion of 
Mr. Halsey, seconded by Mr. Stover, 
Council approved the design and 
purchase of life membership pins to 
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be given to all life members. 

New Assistant Executive Secretary— 
Mr. Jennings, chairman, said the 
committee met and reviewed twenty- 
two applications. 

On motion of Mr. Stover, seconded 
by Mr. Halsey, Council requested 
the committee to meet on December 
3 and 4 to screen applicants for the 
position on Staff. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Kuhns, Council agreed 
to meet in special session on De- 
cember 11 and 12 to interview ap- 
plicants selected by the committee. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 
LIAISON MEMBERS 
Local Branch—Mr. Haberlen pre- 
sented for further discussion the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitu- 
tion on reorganization. After ex- 
tended discussion, on motion of 
Doctor Frantz, seconded by Mr. 
Stoudt, Council expressed apprecia- 
tion to the Local Branch Committee 
for the work it had done with regard 
to a plan of reorganization of Local 
Branches and recommended that the 
Committee withdraw the amendment 
for consideration at the 1959 House of 
Delegates. 


Public Relations — Mrs. Boyd re- 
ported that the list of scholarships 
was completed and 2,000 copies had 
been distributed. 


Ellwood City—The Executive Secre- 
tary presented a communication from 
William G. Carr, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, seeking informa- 
tion on a request from a proposed 
Ellwood City Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation for affiliation with the NEA. 
On motion of Mr. Halsey, seconded 
by Mrs. Kuhns, the Executive Secre- 
tary was instructed to inform Doctor 
Carr that this group is not eligible 
for affiliation with the PSEA and 
accordingly is. not eligible for affilia- 
tion with the NEA. 


Utilization of Teacher Time—Ms. 
Boyd, chairman, reported the ques- 
tionnaires are being received and 
tabulated. The committee hopes 
to complete the report in the spring. 
Pa. Music Educators Asscciation— 
The Executive Secretary presented a 
communication from PMEA in reply 
to an inquiry on membership made 
at the request of Paul S. Christman, 
Schuylkill Haven, in which he pro- 
tested policy of the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators Association in per- 
mitting students to participate in 


regional and State musical events. 

Doctor Addleman, with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, sug- 
gested to Mr. Bierman, President 
of the Eastern District, that this 
matter be considered by the executive 
committee of his District with the 
PMEA. 


Opinion of Attorney General on Act 
656—On motion of Mr. Jennings, 
seconded by Mr. Stoudt, Council 
asked the Executive Secretary to 
direct a letter to the State Super- 
intendent pointing out his authority 
and responsibility under the law to 
enforce decisions of the Department 
of Justice and request that the De- 
partment of Public Instruction en- 
force the ruling with reference to 
proper payment of teachers’ salaries 
as interpreted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his decision on Act 656 of the 
1955 session. 

Bible Reading in the Schools—On 
motion of Mr. Stoudt, seconded by 
Mrs. Kuhns, Mr. Adler was directed 
to take such action as he deemed 
advisable in lending the support of 
our Association to the Abington 
Township School District in prosecut- 
ing the appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Life Memberships—On motion of 
Mr. Bierman, seconded by Miss 
Dixon, Council approved the request 
of Doctor Addleman and Mr. Stover 
that the President appoint a com- 
mittee to put on a concerted effort 
during the annual convention to 
secure additional life memberships 
for the building fund. Doctor Addle- 
man appointed the following: Mr. 
Stover, chairman, Presidents and 
Representatives of PSEA Districts. 
Membership on Appointive Commit- 
tees—On motion of Doctor Frantz, 
seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the Presi- 
dent appointed the following com- 
mittee to re-study the terms of ap- 
pointees to State Committees. Doctor 
Addleman appointed Mr. Stoudt, 
chairman, Mrs. Boyd, Mr. Crist, and 
Mrs. Lloyd. 

White House Conference on Children 
and Youth—On motion of Mr. Stover, 
seconded by Mrs. Shupe, Council 
approved the request of Mr. Koch to 
contribute $25 toward the cost of 
sending representatives to the Youth 
White House Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 27 to April 2, 1960. 
Commendation—On motion of Mr. 
Stover, seconded by Mr. Gabler, 
Council commended President Addle- 
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Teachers Coliege 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FoR 
TEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 
While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: February 2 through February 6 


Temple 
ww S|SCUniversity 


Ww The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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man for the energy he put forth dur- 
ing the year as President, for the 
manner in which he represented the 
Association throughout the Com- 
monwealth, and the time he has 
given to meet with so many groups. 
Doctor Addleman thanked the 
members of Council for their com- 
mendation and support. He said no 
experience has been so rich as being 
President of the PSEA. “If I ever 
had confidence in the PSEA, it is 
NOW.” 
ADJOURNMENT—At 12:45 p.m., Coun- 


cil adjourned. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation met 
at PSEA Headquarters on Tuesday, 
December 1, 1959, at 9:30 am. 
RoLt_ Catt—Members present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, Fred L. 
Marshall, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 





SCORES! 





you have: 


Norms soundly based 
1 on carefully controlled 
nationwide testing: 


Varieties of norms to 
meet all needs: 





— 


SCORES! 
SCORES! 


ee ©. 
WHAT DO THEY mane =" | 


The value of test scores to you depends 
1 how good the test norms rei 


Fe: 
2 the kinds of norms provided.79 


When you use the new 
Metropolitan 
Achievement 
INZS US Grades 1-9 







500,000 pupil 
representative \schoo 
systems in 49 states? 


percentile ranks 
stanines, 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 
R. Donald Haverstick and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 


Read 





word 
Know: 
on i 









30 
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Siegman, chairman, and James H. 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Haas, L. W. Perkins, 
and Charles D. Sproul. 

A. C. Moser and Harold J. Koch 
of Headquarters Staff and Lewis F 
Adler, PSEA Attorney, met with the 
Committee. 


MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, the 
minutes of the meeting of October 10 
were approved as mailed to the 
Committee. 


ACTION ON BILLS—The Committee 
discussed action by the General 
Assembly on various educational 
bills to date and reviewed the educa- 
tional bills on the House and Senate 
calendars 

Act 656 oF 1955—ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL S OPINION 155 —lIt was moved 
by Mr. Sandy, seconded by Mr 
Brillhart, that the Committee en- 
dorse and support the action of the 
Executive Council requesting the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to enforce the interpreta- 
tion of the Attorney General on Act 
656. Motion carried. 


MEETING WITH REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM LOCAL LEGISLATIVE Com- 
MITTEES— The Legislative Committee 
met with individuals from Local 
Legislative Committees who came to 
Harrisburg to attend the session of 
the General Assembly. Points of 
view with regard to the present status 
of the PSEA Salary-Subsidy program 
in the General Assembly were dis- 
cussed. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Siegman informed those 
present that the Committee would 
prepare a new salary proposal because 
it was not possible to get favorable 
action on H_B. 1061. 


SALARY ProposaL—After discussing 
the status of the PSEA salary and 
subsidy bills, and several salary al- 
ternatives, it was moved by Mr 
Marshall, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, 
that a bill be prepared and intro- 
duced in the General Assembly which 
would provide an increase of $200 
across the board for all professional 
employes, payable during the school 
year 1959-60, and that such increase 
become a permanent part of the salary 
schedule. Motion carried. 

CoOMMENDATION—It was moved by 
Mr. Brillhart and seconded unani- 
mously that the Committee com- 
mend Mr. Siegman for his leadership 
as chairman of the Legislative Com- 
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mittee during the past year. 
ADJOURNMENT— [he Committee ad- 
journed at 1:45 p.m. 

-A. C. Moser, 

Acting Secretary 


Student PSEA-PFTA 


The Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee met on November 13 and 14 
with George Cressman acting as 
chairman in the absence of Mrs. 
Jessie Skala. 

The Committee evaluated the Al- 
lenberry Conference and reviewed its 
budget and membership in its Chap- 
ters and Clubs. 

Each member of the Committee 
spoke of activities in his District, 
and a subcommittee on filmstrip re- 
ported progress. 

Plans were considered for the 
spring conventions of Student PSEA 
and PFTA. 

-Lucy A. VALERO, 
Secretary 


Public Relations 


The Committee on Public Rela- 
tions met December 5, Jane Walker, 
chairman, presiding, to hear reports 
from the District representatives, 
to discuss distribution of the new 
scholarship lists prepared by the 
Committee, and to hear comments 
from the evaluation sheets of the 


In Pennsylvania alone 25,000 per- 
sons have been involved in gathering 
information for the State’s recom- 
mendations for the conference. One 
hundred thirty-six of these will at- 
tend as the duly authorized dele- 
gates—20 of them youth between 16 
and 20 years of age. 

This widespread and intensive prep- 
aration makes these conferences 
unique in their accomplishments 
The first conference—in 1909—gave 
impetus to the establishment of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau three years 
later, the enactment of child labor 
laws, the beginning of what is now 


called Aid to Dependent Children, 
and the organization of the first 
national voluntary agency concerned 
with the welfare of children—the 
Child Welfare League of America. 


Two of the most significant re- 
sults of later conferences have been 
the creation of child guidance clinics 
and the Federal programs for mental 
health in relation to children’s physi- 
cal health problems. 


Each conference has reflected the 
times, has left its mark on conditions 
surrounding children and youth, and 
has set goals for the future. 


Once upon a time, Science 
lived in an ivory tower. 
But that was before .. . 





| | THE MACMILLAN 
Fos, SCIENCE - LIFE SERIES2= 


| Grades 1 through 6 
| Barnard - Stendler - Spock 


More absorbing than any fairy tale, this amazing science 
action program takes science out of the ivory-towered 
laboratory and brings it into the everyday life of the 
child. Scientific facts, concepts, and methods come alive 
for your pupils as they learn through direct experience: 
testing, questioning, experimenting and manipulating. 
Unique chapters on Health and Safety, presented as 
meaningful applications of science, help to show the 
child how he can use science to solve his own problems 


September Workshop 
—FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER, 
Secretary 


1960 White House Conference 


Many aspects of the impact of the 
world on our young folks and the im- 
pact of our young folks on the world 
will be studied at the Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth to be held in 
Washington the last week of March. 





This is the sixth such conference. 
Seven thousand people will be there: 
members of the Governor-appointed 
State and territorial committees, rep- 
resentatives of 500 national or- 
ganizations, Government officials, 
foreign visitors. 

It will also command the talents 
of probably the best-prepared group 
of people ever to attend such a con- 
ference. Millions of persons have 
been involved in preparatory work 
throughout the country, participating 
in surveys, polls, town meetings, 
seminars, and other group activities 
organized by State headquarters. 
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convenience. 








and answer his own questions. 
It’s no fairy tale that THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE SERIES provides 


The TEACHERS ANNOTATED EDITIONS conveni- 
ently combined into a single book: colorful text * prac- 
tical manual * complete answer key * unit tests * easy- 
to-follow marginal annotations in color. 


These books will be on exhibit at Macmillan’s 
convention booth for you to examine at your 


Your Macmillan representatives in Pennsylvania are: 
Raymond Barner, John Coulter, Haldane Marts, 
Mark Neville, and Glen Shoemaker 


TDhe Macmillan Company 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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New Books 








Laboratory Manual for High School enable young people to become acquainted 


Biology. 


Thomas H. Knepp, Head of with plants and animals, especially with 


Science Department, Stroud Union High representatives of various groups which are 
School, Stroudsburg. 60 pp. Teacher's a part of a course in general biology. The 


Guide. 


Publisher, 
$ 


128 pp. J. Weston Walch, Teacher's Guide contains drawings which 
Box 1075, Portland, Maine. were made by students of the author. 
No directions involve the use of the micro- 


The author has used the laboratory ex- scope. The Teacher's Guide also contains 
ercises in this book for many years with his detailed suggestions on the teaching of the 
biology students. They were designed to plants and animals illustrated. 











GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 





LAIDLAW 45% BROTHERS 


takes pride in presenting a 
new series of Co-Basal Readers .. . 


TALES TO READ, Primer STORIES TO REMEMBER, Book 1 





STORYLAND FAVORITES, Book 2 





a TARES . STORIES 
‘TO READ REMEMBER 











Outstanding Features: 


V 
V 
V 
V 


RIVER FOREST SUMMIT 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS — eae, pats 
ATLANTA 














Carefully Controlled Vocabulary 
Interesting stories—suspense, action, plot 
Beautiful full-color illustrations 

Complete Teachers’ Manuals 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 
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Suecess in Spelling. Revised Edition. Rich 
ard Madden and Thorsten Carlson: 
Grades 2 and 3, $1.56 each. Grades 
4-8, $1.52 eac Teacher's Edition, 
Grades 2-8. World Book Co. 


These spelling books contain differen- 
tiated word lists which provide for the able 
speller, the average speller, and the poor 
speller. Through these three-level word 
lists and the review plan for checking on 
individual misspellings, these books meet 
the needs of all pupils. The word-study 
program includes a variety of exercises— 
phonetic, word-building, etc.—reinforced by 
ample practice in the dictionary skills. 


Salesmanship Fundamentals. Second Edition. 
W. Ermest and G. M. DaVall. 416 

pp. Illus. $416. Workbook, $1.72. 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hilt 


In a revision of the book, the authors. 
have reorganized chapters on a more 
teachable basis, included summaries at the 
end of each chapter to review and highlight 
important points, selected a wide variety 
of new photographs, featured quotations. 
from prominent businessmen, and increased: 
the number of sales cases to make selling 
“come alive’ in the classroom. The Work- 
book contains tests, problems, and projects. 


The Economics of American Living. H. W. 
Heckman. 168 pp. Illus. Rand 
McNally & Co. $1.65 


A set of simple teaching materials for a 
secondary school course in the funda- 
mentals of our economic system. The ma- 
terials include a new series of 24 large wall 
charts which present visually and dra- 
matically the principles of economics, plus. 
a textbook and a teacher's manual. To- 
gether, they provide a program suitable for 
use either in an established semester course 
in economics or in such social studies courses. 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades as might 
deal with economics during the year. The 
charts can also be used to supplement any 
textbook in economics or social studies. 


Ceramics. Vincent A. Roy. 288 pp. Illus. 
McGraw-Hill. $5.80 

A beginners’ book for the study of making 
pottery. The book starts with a discussion 
of What Is Ceramics? Then there are dis- 
cussions on making ceramic articles, de- 
signing and planning them, how to decorate 
them, how to glaze pottery, and how to use 
enamel. Section 8 contains a list of items 
which can be made in the ceramic field. 
The final section deals with the vocational 
aspects of pottery. The author prepared all 
the many drawings in the book. He pre- 
sents information about sources and types 
of materials, industrial production processes, 
and occupational opportunities. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed above ae 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, III. 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 





York 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


CONDITIONS OF WorRK FOR QUALITY TEACH- 
a Department of Classroom Teachers. 
12 
New Locat Sources oF TAX REVENUES. 
Committee on Educational Finance. 
$0.50 
OFFICIAL Report, 1958-1959. Department 
of Classroom Teachers 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 janes Street, N. W., Washington 
6. EF-e. 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 

AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
Regulations for the Administration of 
Title VIII, National Defense Edu:ation 
Act of 1958. $0.15. QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS CONCERNING LOANS TO PRIVATE 
NonproFit SCHOOLS as Authorized under 
Section 305 of Defense Education Act. 

‘URRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 
Pus.ic ScHoot Systems: Urban School 
Systems, 1957-58. Circular No. 595. 
$0.45 

=DUCATION Directory, 195°-1960. Part 1. 
Federal Government and States. $0.30. 
Part 2. Counties and Cities. $0.45 

EDUCATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF Haiti. 
Bulletin 1959, No. 20. $0.70 

ORGANIZED OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULUMS. 
Enrollments and Graduates, 1957. Circu- 
lar No. 568. $1.25 


“~~ 


PROPERTY ACCOUNTING FOR LOCAL AND 
STATE ScHooLt Systems. Bulletin 1959, 
No. 22. $0.75 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION, 1959. Bulletin 1959, No. 25. 
$0.25 

SELECTED INDEXES OF RURAL SCHOOL 


FINANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 1955- 
56. Circular Number 566. $0.20 

STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1955-56. 
Receipts, Expenditures, and Property. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1954-56. Chapter 4, 
Section 11. $0.65 

STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. Bibli- 
ography: 1958 Publications 

SUPERVISION TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 
in Distributive Education. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 278, ive 
Education Series No. 26 $0.15 

Department of Labor, 

Bureau of Labor Standards 

We'RE Never Too YouNG TO LEARN 
SAFETY. 

SELF-TRAINING UNIT ON CHILD-LABOR 
LAWS FOR YOUTH PLACEMENT WORKERS. 
Bulletin 202. $0.15 

SoME Facts FOR YOUNG WoRKERS ABOUT 
WorK AND LaBor Laws. Bulletin 208, 
1959. $0.15 
These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

a Printing Office, Washington 

jp i @ 


Miscellaneous 


APPROACHES TO RESEARCH IN MENTAL 
RETARDATION. Proceedings of Spring 
Conference of The Woods Schools held in 
cooperation with The Technical Planning 
Project of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency and Other Private 
and Governmental Agencies. American 
Association on Mental Deficiency Busi- 
ness Office, P.O. Box 9%, Willimantic, 
Connecticut. $3 
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How STEEL Is Mabe. 


THE HuMAN Toucu. 





AVIATION EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ele- 
mentary School. Third Edition. Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 1025 


Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
Kit containing 37- 
frame color film strip with accompanying 
teacher's text guide and samples of raw 
materials, iror, and steel. United States 
Steel Corp., 1617 Pennsylvania Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia 3 

A Five-Year Report 
of Progress in Mental Health in Pennsyl- 


Project HANDBOOK AND HossBy 


PupiL’s PuLse. 


vania. Pennsylvania Mental Health, 
Inc., 1001 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


IRAN—Oasis of Stability in Middle East? 


Donald N. Wilber. Foreign Policy 
Association, 345 E. 46th St., New York 
17, NY: $0.35 


Too 
Guipe. X-acto, Inc., 48-41 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. $0.25 


Department of Special 
Education, School District of the City of 
Erie 


Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 





ew HORIZO 
" a suggestion Ns 


we hope proves helpful co 


Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 


nquer self-consciousness and 


build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 


from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need for a 






For 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
prove investment—each trick 
by different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 

To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 514 x 83%"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 










acer 
a quack little 





enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s Ezz Gum. 


it’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 
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THE Pursuit oF EXCELLENCE. Education 
and the Future of America. The “‘Rocke- 
feller Report’ on Education. _ Panel 
Report V of the Special Studies Project. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. 


Y. 90.75 
Report FOR’ 1957-1959. Tomorrow's 
Proressors. A Report of the College 


Faculty Internship Program. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 477 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

TENTH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE, Penn- 
sylvania Association for Safety Educa- 
tion, April 17-18, 1959, Hershey. Ivan J. 
Stehman, G oordinator, Highway Safety 
Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

THE TEACHER AND THE LAw. Research 
Monograph 1959-M3. Research Di- 
vision, National Education Assn., 1201- 
loth St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. $1 


Academic Year Institutes 


lowa 


High school teachers of science and 
mathematics are invited to make ap- 
plication to attend the third Aca- 
demic Year Institute in 1960-61 spon- 
sored by the National Science Foun- 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
A fully accredited University of Arizona program, 
directed in cooperation with professors from Stanford 
University, University of California, and Guadalajara, 
it will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, language, 
and literature. $240 covers tuition, board and room. 
Write Prof. Juan B. Reel, P.O. Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 





_-——CAMP COUNSELLORS 


dation at Iowa State Teachers Col- 


lege in Cedar Falls. Opportunity will 
be provided to spend nine or eleven 
months in graduate study while re- 
ceiving base stipends of $3,000 or 
$3,600 respectively, plus $450 or 
$550 respectively, for each dependent 
up to four, free tuition, and allow- 
ances for books and travel. 

For brochure, application forms, 
and further information, address: 
Professor Robert A. Rogers, Director, 
Academic Year Institute, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Oklahoma 

The Oklahoma State University 
has announced that the National 
Science Foundation is sponsoring the 
Fifth Academic Year Institute for 
High School Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers to be held in Still- 
water, September 1, 1960, to June 1, 
1961. 

Forty-eight outstanding science and- 


mathematics teachers will be selected 
to participate in this program for the 
academic year. Extension of awards 
for a related summer program of 9 
weeks to 30 of these participants will 
be made February |, 1961, based on 
academic progress and degree re- 
quirements. Stipends will be paid 
to these teachers (in 10 equal install- 
ments) amounting to $3,000 plus 
$450 for each dependent up to four, 
travel expenses, tuition, and a book 
allowance. Al! of these payments. 
are Federal tax exempt. 


Application forms and descriptive: 
materials may be secured by writing 
to the director. Application forms 
must be complete and returned to the: 
director by about February 1, 1960. 
Inquiries should be addressed to. 
James H. Zant, Director and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 








Boys’ camp seeks outstanding faculty for Nature, 
Pioneering, Crafts, Waterfront, Sailing, Music, Riflery’ | 
Archery, Tennis. In Berkshires (Mass.), 200 campers’ | | 
32nd year. Salaries from $400 up depending on 
skills, experience. Transportation allowance. Send 
full details. Joseph Kruger, Director, 377 Irving Ave- 
nue, South Orange, N. J. 














| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS =] 





BUS TOURS 
3 Day Niagara Falls In Winter..........Feb. 5 to7 
14 Day Mardi Gras — New Orleans Feb. 22 to Mar. 6 
24 Day Mexico Tour.. Mar. 8 to 31 


14 Day Circle Florida Tour.......... .Apr. 3 to 16 

45 Day Alaska & Yukon Tour. . June 10 to July 24 
“Also. — 29 to Sept. 11 

32 Day Western Tour U.S.A.. . . June 16 to July 17 

5 Day Tulip Festival in Holland, 


Michigan. . : ...May 11 to 15 

7 Day Smoky Mountain Tour.. .......-July 4 to 10 

10 Day St. Lawrence River Cruise doh ene July 15 to 24 
8 Day New England States........... .July 24 to 31 


10 Day Wisconsin Dell & Lake Michigan..Aug. 1 to 10 
16 Day Atlantic Provinces, Cabot Trail 
& Movs Goole... 56.0. .0558 Aug. 13. to 28 
On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 
conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 

For more information and 1960 Tour Books—Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 collect, or write 
LINCOLN BUS LINES 
10 Eim Ave. Hanover, Penna. 

Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points, contact office. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


«--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ll. 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russis, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip — for 

the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, BoxS — Pasadena, California 














e Nomad e 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
Allinclusive, Allseasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 

Xmas and Easter From 
$475—Free Folder 
P. O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 

















IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP 


try 
Multiplication drill record... 0.0... 0.00.2 ce eee ee $1.00 
Reading record and basic word list.............. $1.00 
Handbook of Remedial Reading Materials........ $1.00 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


Estacada, Oregon 
No charge for our catalog of more than 300 
instructional items. 


3-D MAPS 


Send today for free literature on low cost, 
raised relief maps of United States & Mexico, 
the Moon and others. See évery detail in 3-D! 


J. H. ANDREWS CO. | 


1676 N. MAGNOLIA EL CAJON, CALIF. | 
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Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guorantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 























UNUSUAL 


Scandinavian Vacation 
North Cape Cruise; Fjords of 
Norway; Lapland; Sweden; Fin- 
land; Denmark. 39 days—$1175. 
— Extensions to Passion Play and 


FREE BROCHURE Other points. Escorted. 
By Boat—June 23NORTHLAND TOURS 
By Air—July 7 Box 7151, Baltimore 18, Md. } 


me CUT-OUT LETTERS fm 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per 
set; 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 150-4” 
capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, green, yellow 
& blue. Only one color & size pers set. rder by 
mail or write for bed samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satis- 
faction guarante 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 300 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


EUROPE 


“Sightseeing with insight’’ 
Gibraltar — Italy — Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Belgium 
— Holland — England. 8th year — 
University sponsored — professionally 
planned — students — teachers — in- 
terested adults —- June 24 to Aug. 22. 
Luxury ships. . .$1495. — air. . .$81.60 
extra. Write for illustrated folder to 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Oxford 10, Ohio 
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INTRODUCING.... HOWARD C. FRONTZ 


as our East Pennsylvania Representative 


Mr. Frontz, a former schoolman, at- 
tended West Chester State Teachers 
College, the University of Michigan, 
and received his Bachelor's Degree 
from Millersville State Teachers Col- 
lege. His graduate study was taken at 
Temple University. We are proud to 
have him associated with us as our 
East Pennsylvania representative. 


Until his traveling schedule permits 
him to call on you personally, please 
mail your orders for McCormick- 
Mathers books to our Columbus, 
Ohio, office. He will certainly ap- 
preciate them. 





HOWARD C. FRONTZ 
615 Capri Road 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
1423 West Goodale Boulevard, Columbus, Ohio 

















To help you with your teen-age reading protlem 


DOORWAYS TO DISCOVERY 
GINN WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 





For developing good readers in the upper grades, the Ginn Basic 

BASIC Readers provide the guidance and specific instruction needed for 

the greater reading tasks which boys and girls meet in these grades — 

READERS the eaten vocabularies, the new technical terms, the longer selec- 
tions, the greater number of abstract and unfamiliar concepts. 


for With these readers students develop and improve skills in various 
comprehension abilities, vocabulary-building, reading abilities in the 
diferent school subjects, work-type or study procedures, and in 


grades using books and libraries. 
7 Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals available. 
and Write for more information. 
; AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Pick any book in 
THE ROW-PETERSON 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 





SECOND EDITION 











estimating 


answers 
dictation 


finding the 
hidden question 


deciding on 
@ process 





FOR GRADES 1-8 


Every book contains an abundance of problem- 
solving material that makes learning fun and 
interesting for all pupils. Whether it be the mak- 
ing of original problems, estimating answers, 
deciding on a process, or finding the hidden 
question, the books give the pupil an under- 
standing of the processes involved in solving a 
particular problem. Many visual aids and dia- 
grams augment the lessons. 


For every book there is a Teacher’s Edition that 
is easy to handle, practical to use. It shows the 
pupil’s pages in full size and color, with answers, 
and contains chapter teaching plans, enrichment 
materials, a complete testing program, and direct 
aids to the teacher on the solution of the more 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


difficult problems. | 
| 





ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 

















Yours... for the Asking ; 


PSJ's advertisers offer many interesting 
ideas for the teacher who watches for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write directly to the com- 
pany. Other material you may secure by 
using the convenient coupon below. Your 
name will be passed on to the advertisers, 
who will send you the material. 


82. Sweet Set-Up shows how students or 
PTA can make money this spring for 
class trips, memorials, equipment, etc., 
with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
““personalized’’ with picture of school 
group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 








83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 
87. 


Brocuure, illustrated, gives itineraries 
of 11, 12, and 13 European country 
tours, with sailings from New York in 
January and February and weekly 
tours from March through November. 
(Caravan Tours, Inc.) 

ORDER FORM for free aviation education 
teaching aids. (United Air Lines) 
SUNSHINE Ho ipays folder on Cali- 


fornia, Reno, Las Vegas. (United Air 
Lines) 

HAWAIIAN VACATION folder. (United 
Air Lines) 


LITERATURE On 3-D maps. Shows selec- 
tion of unusual raised relief maps: 


United States and Mexico, unique 
Moon map, and others. (J. H. An- 
drews) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
82. 83. 84. 85. 86. 
i. 
Name.... 
PRMOOE. Au cnels. shia 


School Name...... 


School Street Address. 





14 15 16 25. 50. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


87. 


oy 58. 63. 7 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only 

I indicate quantity desired 


96. B: 8 ib 13: 
oe 








RSME «a anes ve isd pres aide la wieotie S cel S24 tee SRNL omnes oe aie ., Pennsylvania 
Piet > SOVS NE cie.snaddne es bake ae aval GTB Sa otter Ne 
Available only in the United States of America 
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16. 
2). 


50. 


a1 e 


58. 


63. 


72. 


48. 


. LITERATURE with 


. CaTALoG of 


. AROUND THE WoRLD AND AROUND 


AFRICA BY SHIP. IIlustrated brochures 
with maps and cruise itineraries de- 
scribing 14 different summer tours. 
(Four Winds Travel, Inc.) 


. SAMPLES of cut-out letters for use on 


bulletin boards, signs, posters, and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plan for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


. BooKLets with pictures and maps 


giving details on tours for the summer 
of 1960 in Europe, Latin America, 
Around Africa, and Around the World 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

instructional materials 
Lists rocks, grains, nature study ma- 
terials, seashells, colored cards, in- 
expensive science equipment and kits, 
and many other items. (Practical 
Aids Co.) 


. Foiper lists a variety of tours of Europe 


planned especially for students and 
teachers. Tours cover from twelve to 
nineteen countries and are priced from 
$1095 to $1395. (Dittmann Travel 
Organization) 

SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

U. S. Traits Map is a colorful 17” x 22” 
map of historic United States Trails 
depicting events and historic places 
since 1595 as related in the American 
Adventure Series. Includes complete 
information on the graded corrective 
reading program. (Wheeler Publishing 
Co.) 

List oF FREE TEACHING AIDs on coal, 
mining, and the uses of coal. (National 
Coal Association) 

EuroPEAN ADVENTURES for 1960 is an 
8-page folder that lists two itineraries 
and includes helpful comments re- 
garding foreign travel. (Nomad Tours) 
Russia By Motorcoacn. A folder de 
scribing ‘a.17-day ‘program of traveling 
overland between Helsinki, Moscow, 
and Warsaw. Shows complete itiner- 
ary, offering a choice of 36 different de- 
parture dates. (Maupintour) 
BrocHureE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days summer 1960 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

CULTURAL TRAVEL PROGRAM explains 
how to make a foreign trip more 
interesting and worth while. Indicate 
personal interests as to type of trip de- 
sired. (The Cultural Travel Center) 


. Fotper which outlines courses offered 


in Summer School at Guadalajara, 


Mexico, accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan B 
Rael) 


For Better, FASTER READING is a 
four-page brochure that describes and 
illustrates the Rateometer, a motor 
driven device for improving reading 
rate and comprehension; the Eye- 
Span Trainer, a simple hand operated 
card shutter for improving reading 
skill; and the Flash-Tachment, for 
converting any 2 x 2 slide or filmstrip 
projector into a tachistoscope. (Audio- 
Visual Research) 
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Books Received 


Falcon's Wing Press, Falcon’s Wing Press 
Bldg., Indian Hills, Co!orado: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
in HisOwn Words. Compiled by William 
E. Baringer. $3.50 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
A CuiLp’s THOUGHTS IN Poetry. Mary 
Kathleen Werner. $2 
From KNeEE-HIGH To So-HIGH. 
for Children. Belle McFall 
$2.50 
THE RoosEvELT PANAMA LIBEL CASES. 
A waa Study. Clyde R. Peirce. 
$3.5 


15 E. 40th St., 


Stories 
Barnett. 


Philocophical Library, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
DicTIONARY OF DiscoverieEs. I. A. 
Langnas. 

Spencer Press, Inc., 179 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, I[Il.: 

TEACHER'S SouRCE FoLpers. Curricu- 
lum Resource Material. For use with 
“Our Wonderful World.” $0.75 per set 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1, N. y.: 
IVANHOE. Sir Walter Scott. An Adapta- 


tion by Frances Imogene Griffin and 
Helen Marie Griffin. $2.75 


Publications Available from 
Abington Township 


The Abington Township School District 
announces a number of publications which 
teachers may purchase. Purchase order 
and remittance for the publications listed 
below should be sent to Henry F. Daum, 
business manager, School District of Abing- 
ton Township, 1841 Susquehanna Street. 
Abington. 
Curriculum Guide, 

versational French. Grade 7 

1959. 75 pp. $2 
Curriculum Guide, Course of Study, Conver- 

sational Spanish. Grade 7. September, 

1959. 90 pp. $2 
Curriculum Guide, 


Course 4 Study, Con- 
September, 


World Cultures, Social 


Studies. Grade 12. September, 1959. 
115 pp. $2 
Filmstrip Catalog, Health, Safety, and 
Science. April, 1959. 40 pp. 


Guidance for All-Round Development, A 
Manual and Handbook for Counselors, 
Teachers, Principals. September, 1956. 
129 pp. $2 

Kindergarten —— Guide. September, 
1959. 65 pp. $1.5 

School Health Services, nn Manual for School 
Personnel. September, 1958. 90 pp. 
2 


Available on a loan basis— 
School Health Services, A Typical Day. A 
Kit with 36 2” x 2”” Kodachrome slides, 





Literary Map of Pennsylvania 


A large full-colored literary map 
of Pennsylvania is now available 
for teachers of English. The map was 
a project of the Pennsylvania Council 
of Teachers of English in the spring 
of 1958. 


Prepared in Pennsylvania colors, 
the map displays the State seal, 
flanked by laurel and hemlock. The 
ruffled grouse is used as direction 
pointer. 


In scope the map covers writers 
of the world of national and state 
renown. Covered are prose writings, 
poetry, literary oddities, folk songs, 
literary awards, and landmarks. The 
various types of work are well illus- 
trated. 

The map may be ordered from 
Professor J. Stanley Cook, P.O. Box 
152, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. The cost 
is $1.50 plus twenty-five cents for 
postage. 
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BRANCH: 
8033 Bennett St. 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 





COVERING 


WITH SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


THE STATE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 
New Address 
1001 Cassatt Road, Berwyn 
Paoli, Pa. 














5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 





Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos +hrough Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 


| put on records! Thousands of schools 
| have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 


with record or tape, 17 minutes, showing | 


various aspects of the school health pro- 
gram. Loan charge, $2 





FOUR STAR & 4 oo INVITATION 


44 CONSTELLATION TOURS — 1960 


Europe — Africa — Russia — Japan — Round World, 
with Doctors: Melby, Michigan State © Brickman, 

.U. ¢ Rogers, Neb. Wes. U. © Bach U. of lowa 
e Beli, Mo. Teachers © Lerner, Pa. Hos. © Bethu- 
reen, Conn. Col. © Houston N. J. Teachers © Fr. 
March, Dallas U. © Beall, U. Wyo. ¢ Bauman « 
Cassell © American University, Wash. ¢ Jackie 
Robinson ¢ Lou Little © Stephen Streeter © Blaine 
Ronne, Wyo. ¢ Maxwell, Cal. © Dorsey, Harvard 
Evans, Coe, lowa. 


Write For Colorful Brochures 


CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER “osice™ 


Office 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


SWarthmore 6-1907 
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plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 


| Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 


and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Comp! ete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
PSS SSB SB BSB SSS Se See eee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. S-142 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 


O $9.95 enc. O School purchase order er-c. 
O 45 RPM 0 78 RPM 
i, te EE ELC OCCT COC TT 
ROMOON Cc eb tacsewateeexieavedsdewege 
MM Sie hae Kad ala CRE Cade ROE 


City State. 
~TrrTrTrrrtrirtrtrtrtrtrLITLeLeTeLeeeeeeeef. 
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Notes and News 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER was in- 
augurated as fourth president of 
Temple University on December 14. 
Governor David L. Lawrence spoke 
at the ceremonies. 

HERMAN L. OFFNER, dean, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, has been 
named to a top Federal educational 
position and will retire from the 
State Teachers College. Doctor Off- 
ner, Edinboro’s dean of instruction, 
will be Regional Representative of 
the U. S. Office of Education in New 
York City, heading up the Federal 
educational activities in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware. 

PauL M. SHELLENBERGER, coach 
at Norristown High School, is a mem- 
ber of the Norristown Borough Coun- 
cil. His first term started in 1956. 
He was elected to the presidency of 
the Council in 1958, a position which 
he continues to hold. 

Mrs. OtiveE D. Foro, teacher in 
Ridley Park since 1947, retired in 
July. She had also taught in Marcus 
Hook, Eddystone, and Tinicum Town- 
ship. 





were arguments. 
questions — of ourselves and others. 


can we do better what has been done before? 


for use?’ 


bring you books that would be as fine as possible. 


been part of our lives. 


THE REVEREND CoLumBA J. DEv- 
LIN, T. O. R., has been elected presi- 
dent of Saint Francis College, Loretto. 

Marcus Konick, chairman of the 
English department at Edison High 
School, Philadelphia, was named di- 
rector of instructional materials in 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. Doctor Konick 
will assume his new duties in Febru- 
ary. 

MErRwIN L. HIMMLER, assistant 
director of curriculum study and 
research in the Pittsburgh school 
district since 1954, has been named 
director of the department. He suc- 
ceeds the late Charles E. Manwiller. 

MarGareT Hipps, teacher of Eng- 
lish in Ridley Park High School, 
Delaware County, since 1935, retired 
in June. Prior to employment in 
Ridley Park, she taught in Curwens- 
ville and Towanda. 

FRANK M. Varro, JR., has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant 
professor of elementary education 
at Oneonta State University Teachers 
College, New York State. He has 
taught approximately five years in 
Westmoreland and Allegheny Coun- 
ties. 


A book can weigh on your mind 


Here is the result — the new 





EERO W. Davipson of Pittsburgh 
has been appointed mass media 
specialist with the Department of 
Public Instruction. Before his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Davidson served as 
administrative assistant in the Bald- 
win Township schools of Allegheny 
County. 

QUAKERTOWN SCHOOLS demon- 
strated to the public a new $8,000 
Heidelberg Press which will be used in 
the printing department. The new 
press will give students an oppor- 
tunity to work on equipment such as 
is found in any up-to-date shop. 


AN ARTICLE on the teaching of 
geography by Wesley E. Young, 
general manager of Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, may be obtained 
by teachers of geography or the 
social studies by writing to Charles 
S. Hottenstein, representative of Iro- 
quois, 117 South Second Street, 
Lebanon. 


We know — because for the last five years not one book, but a whole series, has 
In creating these books there were discussions and there 
There were acceptances and rejections. We constantly asked 
‘What is the best current practice? How 
What new materials are available 


The authors, editors, and illustrators did all they possibly could to 


English in Action Program, 7th Edition For Grades 7-12 


By Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, Terino, Starkey, and Paige. Texts, Teacher's 


Editions (text, manual, complete answer book), Teacher’s Manuals and Answer 


Books, Practice Books, Teacher’s Editions of Practice Books, and Supplementary 


Tests. 


- . 


Cc. SEATS 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N.J. 


AND 


COMPANY 





Representatives: Irving Ruckel, Thomas Q. Bevan, A. L. Cochran, Jacques Surer 
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NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 
ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 






















A new travel experience. Make a date now to fly the newest, roomiest 
jet—United Air Lines’ DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s best travel 
bargain because it’s the best of the jets. 


IT’S THRIFTY: Custom Coach service on every United DC-8 Jet Main- 


liner, hot meal included in your fare. De luxe First Class also available. 


74 EXCITING HOLIDAYS: Choose a United Air Lines Mainliner Holi- 
day planned to give you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday 
dollar. United—the Vacation Route of the Nation—has complete tours 
to fit your time and budget, coast to coast and to Hawaii. 


CHOICE OF SERVICES: Go via DC-8 Jet, DC-7 Custom Coach or Air 
Coach Mainliner. “Fly now—pay later” plan available. Memorable 
holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 





VET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED’S EXTRA CARE 


P RESENTING =» = = « New and Exciting Materials 


for the improvement of 


READING and SPELLING 


by MORTON BOTEL, Ed.D. 


Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant, Public Schools of Bucks County, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


| THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 


An Individualized Spelling Program for all Grades 





THE PRIMARY MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER AND FIRST DICTIONARY — Grades 1 and 2...... . $.63 Net* 
THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER — Grades 3 to 12. ee ee Pe Ee CP ener ap el Ary .78 Net 
THE MULTI-LEVEL GUIDEBOOK. ; woh WOES Bea "gai Kg. Ba ke ae ROD See Sigler ag od .66 Net 


Il THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 
High Interest—Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary and Secondary Grades 
TEN GREAT MOMENTS IN SPORTS 
MARY ELIZABETH AND MR. LINCOLN 
BURIED GOLD 
GREAT MOMENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE MYSTERY OF BROKEN WHEEL RANCH 
(Other titles in preparation) 


: : Paper bound............ $ .87 Net 
INC 0a C5 OC | ee a ae Sad its Aaa er <u doe eee ont ieee va 5 San 17 Net 

Ill THE MULTI-LEVEL READING SKILLTEXT 
A Indrvitnelszed: Activity Book for Gradee'S toc 82... 200secd. Sue talcles Ss dine seek Bek. Daa eeeecuees $ .72 Net 


The Skilltext can be used with the Intere sting ‘Re ading Se ries, any ‘other basal re ading program or 
with an individualized reading program. 


IV HOW TO TEACH READING 
A Practical How-To-Do-It Manual for Teachers of Reading at Every Grade Level....................... $1.20 Net 
*Plus postage 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 South Allen Street State College, Pennsylvania 
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HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


th te 5%: a ee 


b 
TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 
For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 


NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 






ee 


For Teachers Special Brochure Wrile: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
« «Serving Teachers Since 1912+ » 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach} 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside , 
and cities of Russia in a 4 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 












Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
i 
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LLtoyp E. Guiser, R.D. 2, Mifflin- 
town, vocational-agriculture teach- 
er in Juniata County schools for 
23 years before his retirement on 
August 1, October 14 


Mrs. Epna F. Mann, Harrisburg, 
teacher for 38 years prior to her 
retirement in 1945, October 22 


KirK C. TALLMAN, teacher and 
basketball coach in Mt. Lebanon 
since 1945, November 9 


SuE G. Case, 93, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 44 years before 
her retirement 28 years ago, No- 
vember 10 
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RAISE MONEY ...... 


school projects .... Easy . .. . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For “no-obligation” information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 

















| BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our 
inclusive circle tours, planned especially for 
students and teachers: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 


EO GQUETION oo oie ee ccaieoten $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 
LA OOUNETIOR 2.655 cs sco es cs $1095 
| OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 
| 14 countries with Greece....... $1395 


ALL TOURS ATTEND OBERAMMER- 
|GAU PASSION PLAY 

Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia, Cen- 
tral Europe and Italy. Tour prices include 
round-trip steamship passage in tourist 
class; air passage also available. European 
transportation by rail, fjord and _ river 
steamers and luxury motorcoaches. Excel- 
lent hotels, meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. 

Very early registrations required for all June 
sailings. 


asa 


P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 











AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 





A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 


with easy-to-use teaching aids 
~< sai : 


SEE OUR TWO & 
NEW TITLES... 





| s 
| Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
_ Map and complete information on this grad- 
| ed corrective reading series 


| WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bad East Grend Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 19 
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LouANNA A. SHAw, Washington, 
D. C., teacher in Philadelphia 


schools for 52 years before her re- | 


tirement in 1953, November 10 

ALBERT L. ROWLAND, former presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, November 20 

RENWICK G. DEAN, 85, former super- 
intendent of Monongahela schools, 
November 20 

MarGARETTA M. Martin, teacher in 
Schenley and Langley High Schools, 
Pittsburgh, before her retirement, 
November 22 

Mrs. EpitH Morcan DornBusH, 81, 
former teacher in Allegheny High 


School, Pittsburgh, November 25 | 
CLARA F. McMILLEN, 92, teacher | 


and principal in Pittsburgh schools 
for more, than 40 years, November 
29 

RoBERT R. Fo.tey, teacher in Phila- 
delphia public schools for 25 years 
before his retirement five years 
ago, November 30 

Mary Russet, Elizabeth, teacher 
from 1909 until her retirement in 
1952, October 20 

Mrs. MarGareT K. LEHMAN, teacher 
in Summit Street School, Enola, 
December 6 

MINNIE F. McFARLAND, 85, teacher 
in Pittsburgh schools for 46 years 
before her retirement, December 3 


Mary E. Penny, teacher in Ridley | 


Park schools from 1922 until her 
retirement in 1948, December 3 


Calendar 


February 13-17—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 27-March 2 — National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Oregon 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 25-30—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 29-April 2—National Science 
Teachers Assn., Annual Conv., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

April—Teaching Career Month 

April 1-2—Pa. Junior Academy of 
Science, Milton Hershey School, 
Hershey 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 2—Pa. Junior Classical League 
Conv., Punxsutawney Area High 
School 


JANUARY, 1960 


Geography for Today’s World 


BARROWS — PARKER— SORENSEN 








THE American 
Continents _ 








A new elementary geography program with 
current data, on-the-spot photographs, and 
newly designed maps to build understanding 
of today’s world. 
ANNOTATED TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
WORKBOOKS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 








| 





Something Extra 
. . . for the teacher 
. . . for their students. 


| 
| 


The New I Learn To Write, srades 1-8. 
| Teachable 
Challenging 


Interesting 
. . . the Sensible solution 
to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 
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April 2 — In-Service Conf., 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 2-6—National Art Education 
Assn., 
Philadelphia 

April 3-9—National Library Week 


Apri] 6-10—National Assn. for Wom- 
en Deans and Counselors, Natl. 
Conv., Philadelphia 

April 8-9—Student PSEA Conven- 
tion, Lebanon Valley College 

April 9—Pa. Council of Teachers of 


State 


Eastern Regional Conf., 














TuHos B. R. BRYANT 


Teachers Bureau 
BRYANT 1025 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. Greutic 


WRITE—PHONE—VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—42nd Year 

















TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency af recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


¥% block from the capitol. 














CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency 


Our speciality—listings in WESTERN STATES including Calif., Ore., 
and Hawaii. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


505 Columbia Bldg. Spokane 4, Wash. 

Wash., Alaska 

FREE REGIST RATION—Mention Penn. School Journal. 
Member—National Association of Teachers Agencies. 














42 Court Street 


COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
JEfferson 8-5400 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 








Morristown, N.J. | 


Mathematics, Annual Spring Conv., 


State Teachers East 
Stroudsburg 

April 14-16—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn., Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

April 21-23—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, Eleventh Annual Conf., 
Allenberry 

April 21-23—Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Northeast 
Regional Meeting, New York, N.Y 

April 22-23—PFTA State Conv., 
Holiday Motor Hotel West and 
Mechanicsburg Area High School 

April 23—Western Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
Teachers College, Indiana 

April 30—Eastern Division Conf., 
Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

May |14—Pa. State Modern Language 
Assn., Spring Conf., Temple Uni- 
versity 

May 22-25—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Conv., Phila- 
delphia 

June 26-July 1—National Education 
Assn. Conv., Los Angeles, Calif. 

September 30-October |—Fifth An- 
nual Leadership Meeting for Stu- 
dent PSEA, Allenberry 

October 9-12—Conference of County 


College, 








We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


Kingsley | 5-1746 Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 














Established 1880 


TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positicns—Elementary 

Why not Bane ot these through us? Our many years of experience 
in Placing teachers—over — four r years under the same + Rca saree you expert quid- 
ance— so i t in Write i “Why put your future—so important 
to you—in inexperienced hands? 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
os NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 




















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. Concentrating on local and 
national service. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Jane R. Bostock, Mgr. 














NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
“‘Member National Association Teachers Agencies”’ 


226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 


LL 





G. EDWARD McCOMSEY 


‘, Manager 








228 
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79th Year | 





Write or phone for registration blank Superintendents, Louisville, Ken- 
Harry G. Stuart William A. Busch | tucky 
THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY TAD § ace 
401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. | A AM AGENCY 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Todey 21st YEAR 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,000 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten through university on a 
ation-Wide basis 











37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO s) 

















MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE. : AGENCY 
AGENCY 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1.M 4. 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 












Quick, easy way 
to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 





yo------------------- ----~----5 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. PT-1/60 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
° | 
| Check Amt. Name 
Ss | you want ee 
| to raise: 
® | 
| 
| 
| 








[] $250 City Zone___State 
CL] $600 

CL) $1,000 
if eee Approx. No. students who will sell_ 








Name of School 





Community Projects Dept. 





Eastman, Ga. 


a a ae hy a 
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IT’S SO TRUE: A TEACHING CAREER AWAITS YOU! 


Graduates of Pennsylvania’s State Teachers Colleges receive the B. S. 
degree and Commonwealth teaching certificate. Average costs for 
fees, quarters, meals, laundry: $800 per year. Students get supervised 


student teaching, elite faculty in education, experience, talent, notable 


cultural, social, athletic, recreational programs, and placement service. 


SHARE WITH YOUTH THE TREASURES OF THE MIND 


Teaching as a career means self-realization, security, service! Challeng- 


ing experiences! Community respect! 


College Special Curricula President 


Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 


California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro Art Education Thomas R. Miller 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science I. L. de Francesco 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Business Education and Library Science Ralph E. Heiges 
Slippery Rock Health Education Norman Weisenfluh 
West Chester Health Education and Music Education H. Larue Frain, Acting 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
Some of the colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the Master of Education degree. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 


@}. < 
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